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cise facts concerning the source of their security, God. A school in which matters 

pertaining to religion are taught is still called a theological school, a school, this, 
which professes to teach the true facts concerning the meaning of God. It is curious, yet 
quite understandable in view of the circumstances, that as late as the sixteenth century 
there was a very well-developed science of God, but no science of man worthy of the 
name. 

Twenty years ago, in the Kingdom of the Netherlands there were some thirteen theo- 
logical faculties representing various denominations, but only one person was giving 
part time to the teaching of the principles of sociology. To us this seems absurd. But if you 
will only remember the causes which brought about this situation it is not so absurd as it 
seems. On the contrary it is quite logical. 

If the source of comfort and safety lies outside of man it is unwise to spend our time 
with the study of man and his concerns which are relatively unimportant. It would be far 
better to limit ourselves to the study of that power by which he is supported and through 
which his life becomes a possibility. In connection with that study everything counts, for 
to neglect one factor might mean to neglect something of great importance. 

This type of reasoning may explain the creedal development of the fourth century 
which deals with matters wholly out of touch with human life. If explains as well scholasti- 
cism with its abstruse speculations, teaching things which do not seem to matter at all. 
Yet we must not accuse them of absurdity, of wasting their time. In view of the premise 

- from which they started, they were using their time in the most practical manner and to 


the best of advantage. 


QO) es naturally our ancestors spent most of their time in trying to discover the pre- 
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Significant 


If Geneva 
Should Fail 


W. HAMILTON FYFE 
in The World To-morrow 


Of the immediate evil results, if the 
coming Disarmament Conference should 
fail, the most obvious is war. And that 
war would come quickly there can be no 
doubt. Most of the nations will fight and 
those who stand aside will equally be 
ruined. Perhaps there is even comfort in 
the thought that if the conference should 
fail war is certain to come quickly, for 
war would put us out of our misery. The 
horror of the World War has never yet 
found adequate imaginative expression. 
3ut even that gloom of loss and suffering 
was lit with flashes of heroism and un- 
conquerable courage. The next war, if 
we are determined to have one, would 
involve horrors unimaginable even by those 
who endured the last. It would be a war 
of gas and poison and germs with little 
opportunity for heroism. The destruction 
would be swift and universal. Not even 
the politicians could escape. The legacy 
of the last war was loss, mutilation, 
bereavement, destitution; the legacy of 
the next war will be annihilation and a 
return to savagery for the few survivors. 


Here Lies 
An Old Man 


CosTEN J. HARRELL 


in “Friends of God” 


A group of elderly persons recently sat 
together talking about the art of growing 
old. One of them returned home and 
wrote this epitaph for himself, telling 
how he would like for men to remember 
him: “Here lies an old man who in his 
ascending years had learned the art of 
growing old pleasantly. Children loved 
him, young people sought his company, 
old people eagerly desired his friendship, 
and no one ever called him a bore when 
he had gone out. He knew how to be 
silent at the right time, and when he 
spoke he said words that looked more 


to the future than the past. He was 
never disturbed because he was not 
noticed, and he maintained his serenity 


because he loved God and thought of 
him more often than he did himself. He 
lived with optimism for his own times 
and for what was to follow, and died 
loving God and man.” 


Boredom 
For Greatness 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
in “The Conquest of Happiness” 


The capacity to endure a more or less 
monotonous life is one which should be 
acquired in childhood. Modern parents do 
not realize the importance to a child of 
having one day like another, except, of 
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course, for somewhat rare occasions. The 
pleasures of childhood should in the main 
be such as the child extracts from his en- 
vironment by means of some effort and in- 
ventiveness. A child develops best 
when, like a young plant, he is left un- 
disturbed in the same soil. Too much 
travel, too much variety of impressions, 
are not good for the young, and cause them 
as they grow up to become incapable of 
enduring fruitful monotony. . .. In that 
case their thoughts will always be di- 
rected towards the next pleasure rather 
than towards the distant achievement. 
For all these reasons a generation that 
cannot endure boredom will be a genera- 
tion of little men, of men unduly divorced 
from the slow processes of nature. 


If I Myself 
Were Out of a Job 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
in a recent address 


This is what I would do if I were un- 
employed: First, I would take any job 
that came along; secondly, I would accept 
relief, and do this without shame; thirdly, 
I would do some thinking, some thorough- 
going thinking, some radical thinking; 
lastly, I would find some way, as Gandhi 
has found the way in India, to act. 

This, I say, is what I would do. But 
would I? Let me be honest and state as 
my last word that, while I believe that 
this is what I would try to do, if I were 
unemployed, I would yet fail to do it. 
For if I were really unemployed, I would 
not be the man I am at this moment. In- 
stead of being well and strong, clear- 
minded and alert, I would, if I were idle. 
be sick, and weak, and discouraged, and 
terribly frightened. 

This is the final tragedy of unemploy- 
ment as a problem of the individual life—- 
that it breaks the man who is stricken. 
and thus renders him incompetent to do 
anything to rescue himself from his de- 
spair. 
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Dealing With, 
Not Endorsing Russia 
Hon. Witit1aM FE. Bora 
in the Senate of the United States 


I can see no real peace in Europe until 
the Russian problem is settled. It is my 
belief there can be no disarmament of 
any moment, particularly land disarma- 
ment, ,until Russia is brought into the 
family of nations and amicable relations 
and clear understanding with all other 
powers are established; that there can be 
no economie health or stability in Europe, 
or the world, so long as this gigantic 


power, stupendous and incalculable in her 
natural wealth and her manpower, is 


writhing and struggling to escape her 
thraldom; and this will last so long as 
she is treated as an outlaw and denied an 
opportunity to enjoy the ordinary methods 
of credit and trade. I feel that all efforts 
toward peace and better understanding 
among the nations must be indefinitely 
retarded so long as one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface, occupied by the third largest 
population in the world is estranged and 
afraid. . . . I would establish normal re- 
lations with the Russian Government. In 
doing so I would not assume J was indors- 
ing the communistic theory; in doing so I 
would not indorse their method of carry- 
ing on their government; in doing so I 
would have no fear of their teachings or 
their propaganda undermining American 
citizenship. I would believe that as Russia 
is there, with her 150,000,000 people, oc- 
cupying one-sixth of the earth’s surface, 
that we have got to deal with her, and 
that it is better to deal with her in that 
way than in the abnormal and extraordi- 
nary way which leads to abnormal and 
extraordinary policies. 


The Monster, 
Universal Suffrage 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO 
in “The Unity of the World” 


This collective sovereign [called Univer- 
sal Suffrage] is a kind of monster, with 
an enormous body, a small head, claws 
that are sometimes sharp; a monster 
which is accustomed to wallow in heavy 
slumber and let itself docilely to be led, 
like a lamb, by a child. Nevertheless, it 
is sometimes seized by fits of fury, it bel- 
lows, it bites, it belehes flames; and the 
hardiest tamers are unsuccessful in calm- 
ing it. Its intelligence is as limited as a 
child’s; to make it understand anything 
you have to simplify everything—even 
questions which are comprehensible only 
in their complexity. It is easily dazzled, 
easily deceived, easily astonished, but it 
has a vague conviction that it is all- 
powerful, a notion fostered by its ignor- 
ance. It has no precise idea of the chains 
of bronze that bind the actions of men in 
this wretched world enslaved to causality ; 
it easily imagines that error, folly, igno- 
rance, waste, produce none of the possible 
consequences ; it willingly allows itself to 
be carried by its illusions and by the 
rhetoric of its admirers into a dream 
world where the mere wishing for a thing 
is sufficient for its realization. 
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A Religion for To-day 


The old doctrines dealt with matters wholly out of touch with 
human life, sound enough in view of the theological premise, 
but were they truth in the religious sense of the term? 


“Religion for To-day” was the sub- 
ject of the 1931 Russell Lecture, Tufts 
College, delivered by Prof. J. A. C. F. 
Auer, of the Theological School in 

- Harvard University. Following an il- 
luminating historical introduction, the 
lecturer said: 


ELIGION has to do with life. What- 
ever is alive causes changes in its 
environment. Anything that is in- 
eapable of doing that must be dead. 

Whenever the church has promulgated a 
dogma which has been powerless to affect 
the actions of man for the better, it has 
‘taught a thing which perhaps may be 
called accurate, but not true in the reli- 
gious sense of that term. 

It may be accurate that God is three 
rather than one, or one rather than three, 
but unless those facts are’ capable of af- 
fecting life somewhere they are not them- 
selves living facts, and therefore, not to 
us true facts. For this reason they may 
be disregarded as far as religion is con- 
cerned, They belong to the order of things 
which Melanchthon called adiaphora, facts 
which may be accurate but which do not 
matter. We accept the words of Jesus 
which tell us that we shall know whether 
or not a tree is alive by the fact that it 
produces fruit. If a tree produces fruit 
at no time we call it barren, it fails of 
being fully alive. “A Religion for To-day” 
must teach no barren doctrines. 

I hope that I have succeeded in mak- 
ing clear two points which thus far I 
have tried to make: the first, that no 
system of religious thought capable of 
meeting the needs of our day can be rigid, 
but that on the contrary the changing 
needs of man must constantly modify it; 
the second, that such a system must deal 
only with truths that matter, that is to 
say with living facts, which by reason of 
their being alive will work some change 
in you or me, a change for the better. 


wo 


Someone may arise and say, “If reli- 
gion is no more than you describe it to 
be, it is a sorry thing for it contains no 
element of certainty. In your system each 
man is sure to form his own concept of 
the truth, and what you call religion is 
merely the summing up of as many no- 
tions’ of truth as there are living men.” 
That may lead to curious consequences, 


J. A. C. F. AUER 


for it is supposed that one does not feel 
oneself benefited in the least by the idea 
of God. He would then simply eliminate it 
from his religion. We should then have not 
only a “Religion Without a Revelation”, 
to quote Professor Huxley’s book, but a 
religion without God. Is such a thing 
possible? 

Such an objection must be frankly and 
fairly met. Such a thing is possible. There 
have been many men and women who 
wholly rejected the idea of a personal 
God regulating the events in their lives. 
Indeed there have been some to whom the 
concept God in any form, whether as 
power, reasonable law, or the totality of 
all things, was objectionable. The number 
of the latter has been small, it is true. 
Most men have admitted the existence of 
something which in some way or another 
could be interpreted as ruling, governing 
power; but there have been people who 
have denied even this, and there are such 
people to-day. 

wa 


Are they void of religion? In other 
words, is it absolutely necessary that a 
religious system, in order to be religious, 
shall contain an idea of a personal God? 
If this be so, we shall have to rule out of 
court a large share of the religious de- 
velopment both in India and China, we 
shall declare to be without true religious 
instincts men such as Spinoza, Goethe and 
Hegel. We shall have to reject anyone as 
truly religious who is not a theist after 
the orthodox manner by reason of the fact 
that he interprets the notion personality 
in the Godhead in an unusual way. 

Can we do this? I think not. We must 
allow for variety of thought, for great 
variety. A religion fitting the needs of 
this day, in order to be accepted, can no 
longer speak of the truth in absolute 
terms. If it does so, it will be rejected by 
many. And the reason is found in the fact 
that our age refuses to submit to any 
demands which it is psychically unable to 
meet. A religion speaking in absolute terms 
about the truth makes demands of this 
sort because it declares that all men shall 
think alike, which is psychically impos- 
sible. Tio force one and the same creed 
upon all men is to attempt what cannot 
be successfully carried out. 

Therefore the church of our day should 
not try to carry it out. The task of the 


church is difficult at best. There is no need 
of making it harder than normally it 
would be by attempting the impossible. 
Moreover why should the church desire 
uniformity? Let us remember that uni- 
formity of expression denotes ugliness of 
expression at all times. Beauty, which is 
but another term for truth, is born from 
a perfect relation of things that differ. 
This is as true in religion as it is else- 
where. Here too, beauty, which means 
truth, arises from a right relationship of 
things that differ. The variety of churches, 
their differing opinions, form no hindrance 
to the discovery of truth but an aid. 

We may now add another point to the 
two already made. ... If uniformity of 
expression is impossible, if constant change 
is the rule rather than the exception, facts 
will present so little stability that it will 
be impossible to arrive at a conclusion 
worthy of the name. It might indeed be 
feasible to speak of religions for to-day 
which will meet the needs of various types 
of people, but it would prove impossible 
to reduce their teachings to any degree of 
unity. 

Much depends upon whether we believe 
that there can be such a thing as unity 
amidst diversity. To the casual observer 
a superficial difference marks an actual 
difference. But does it? I may see someone 
emptying a pail of water. The water will 
run away seeking the lowest places and 
then disappear from view. Again I may 
stand at the bank of the Mississippi 
River looking in amazement at the great 
body of water passing by me, which in the 
end likewise disappears from view. No 
two scenes could appear more different, 
yet no two are more alike. The same in- 
visible law of gravity controls both phe- 
nomena in exactly the same way, not a 
whit of variance anywhere. 
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I may find myself in Central Africa 
watching the crude religious observances 
of a primitive tribe, and again I may be in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome on the day 
of Baster, when the pomp of the service 
exceeds anything it is possible to see in 
this wide world. Assuredly no two scenes 
could seem more different, and yet may it 
be possible that the two are alike after 
all? May we not discover the same psy- 
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chical laws controlling both phenomena in 
the same way? 

If we were to look into the hearts of 
these countless men and women who at 
some time during the week enter into 
their houses of prayer and who call them- 
selves by various names: Jews, Moham- 
medans, Christians, Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, Presbyterians, Baptists, Uni- 
yersalists, Unitarians, theists, humanists, 
might we not find the same motives lead- 
ing all to the same action, worship? It is 
very likely that we might. Is there not 
something here like unity underlying di- 
versity? Probably there is. And if there 
is, there is reason for believing that in so 
far as those men are benefited by their 
various religious observances, identical 
factors play a part. 

It may well be that the great spectacle 
of the mass, which appeals to our sense 
of beauty through the eye, the well rea- 
soned-out sermon of _ the dogmatic 
preacher, which appeals to our reasoning 
intellect through the ear, and the strict 
silences of the sober Quaker meeting which 
seemingly leave the senses out of the 
reckoning, have more in common than we 
imagine. From which it may well follow, 
let me repeat, that the factors which the 
various religions have in common are re- 
sponsible for the cure of souls rather than 
those which divide them. And if there are 
differing churches it would merely prove 
that men of different mental make-up can- 
not lay hold upon those common factors 
in the same way. At any event the hy- 
pothesis that the Quaker gets out of his 
Quaker meeting exactly what the Roman 
Catholie gets out of his mass might lead 
to a most interesting psychological in- 
vestigation. 

It may be then that there is such a thing 
as unity in diversity so that the search 
for a religion for to-day need not be fruit- 
less after all. There may be a common 
basis upon which all forms of religion 
rest, provided at least that they belong 
to the same period. What is this common 
basis? The common basis is always 4 
common need. What is the common need? 
Let us try to discover it. 

Oswald Spengler in his “Decline of the 
West” maintains that the course of his- 
tory consists of a succession of ever-re- 
curring cycles. Each cycle is characterized 
by peculiar needs on the part of mankind 
and by attempts to meet those needs. The 
cycles are recurrent so that the same 
thing which is happening to-day happened 
in a slightly modified form many centuries 
ago. Between two identical eycles are 
others, different from them. Whatever be- 
longs to the same type of cycles shows the 
same characteristics, so that within iden- 
tical periods differences are never absolute. 
It is only by comparing one period with 
another that true differences are discov- 
ered, In order clearly to recognize the 
needs of this period it might be worth 
while to compare our day with the cen- 
turies which have preceded it. 

Let us begin by asking a question. Is it 
true that the religious needs of a bygone 
age are different from those of our own 
day? In a very important sense, which 
Spengler does not consider, this is not 
so, All men in all ages are in need of 
precisely the same thing, a sense of sure- 
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ness, which convinces them that in spite 
of the uncertainty of wordly events, there 
is enough certainty left to make it pos- 
sible to go on living. Rauwenhoff in his 
“Philosophy of Religion” maintains that 
religion begins with a sense of fear. If 
men did not dread the uncertain, the un- 
known, they would not. seek for a power 
capable of rendering them safe in spite 
of the uncertain and the unknown. Rau- 
wenhoff no more than anyone else knows 
the first cause of religion, but he describes 
correctly enough its function. Its function 
is to allay fear. ‘“‘The Lord is my shepherd, 
J shall not want. Even though I go through 
the valley of the shadow of death I shall 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” 
Regarding this matter there is no differ- 
ence between bygone ages and our own. 


—— 
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Some people make the world; the rest 
just come along and live in it. 
—Dean Robert Russell Wicks. 


Beware of prejudice; light is good in 
whatsoever lamp it is burning. 
—Abdul Baha. 


It is by prayer, by communion with an 
all-pervading spiritual force, that the soul 
of man discovers the purpose or goal of 
human endeavor.—Beatrice Webb. 


My most comforting faith is that every 
thing in’ the universe exists under law. 
—Julia, Peterkin. 


There is nothing to prevent our making 
the earth a paradise again—except our- 
selves —Sir James Jeans. 


I have not very much use for people 
who are not in touch with the invisible 
world.—J. B. S. Haldane. 


OOS 


At all times religion has been the means 
through which a fear of life was changed 
into a trust in life. And in so far as it 
has been successful in bringing about this 
result, it has been the most useful in- 
fluence upon human life because it is 
obvious that no fruitful life is possible 
wherever trust in its worthwhileness is not 
present. In comparing the religions of the 
past with those of the present one cannot 
discover a difference of objective, but the 
way in which it is attempted to reach the 
objective is wholly different. The past 
looked for the factors which render life 
safe outside of life itself. We look for this 
safety-producing evidence within life. 
Paul brought into the scheme of Chris- 
tian thinking an element of distrust of all 
things earthly; of body, our natural in- 
stincts, all things that pertain to the 
ordinary human relationships. There is a 
Platonic element there by reason of which 
matter is looked upon as the symbol of 
imperfection, but there is more than that. 
There is an actual dislike, a distrust of 
matter. Matter is that which is not des- 
tined to last. The end of the world will 
come, to be sure not as speedily as the 
first Christians believed, but it will come 
nevertheless. Why then pay much atten- 
tion to those things which presently must 
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pass, which indeed must past before the 
true and lasting can come. “Flesh and 
blood do not inherit the kingdom of God, 
and neither doth corruption inherit in- 
corruption.” Earthly life has no power 
within itself through which it can main- 
tain its existence. It needs to be supported 
from the outside, even as a thing that 
might fall of its own weight. “The ever- 
lasting arms of God are underneath”, 
which means that God, the supporting 
power, is outside of us. But if God is out- 
side of our life, then the factors which 
bring peace and security are likewise out- 
side. In order to find them we must turn 
our back upon life and search elsewhere 
for comfort. 

Accordingly all books on dogmatics, in 
so far as they are inspired by Pauline 
thought, devote their first chapter to a 
consideration of the being of God. The 
first book of Calvin’s “Institutes” is 
called: ‘de cognitione Dei Creatoris’”, con- 
cerning the knowledge of God the creator. 
And the second paragraph of this book 
typically begins with the words, “It. is 
evident that man never attains to self- 
knowledge until he has previously con- 
templated the face of God.” Our reason- 
ing, therefore, is from God to man, never 
from man to God. Or in other words, it 
is deductive and not inductive. 

Quite naturally our ancestors spent most 
of their time in trying to discover the 
precise facts concerning the source of their 
security, God. A school in which matters 
pertaining to religion are taught is still 
ealled a theological school, a school, this, 
which professes to teach the true facts 
concerning the meaning of God. It is curi- 
ous, yet quite understandable in view of the 
circumstances, that as late as the six- 
teenth century there was a very well- 
developed science of God, but no science 
of man worthy of the name. Twenty years 
ago, in the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
there were some thirteen theological 
faculties representing various denomina- 
tions, but only one person was giving part 
time to the teaching of the principles of 
sociology. To us this seems absurd. But 
if you will only remember the causes 
which brought about this situation it is 
not so absurd as it seems. On the con- 
trary it is quite logical. 

If the source of comfort and safety lies 
outside of man it is unwise to spend our 
time with the study of man and his con- 
cerns which are relatively unimportant. 
It would be far better to limit ourselves 
to the study of that power by which he 
is supported and through which his life 
becomes a possibility. In connection with 
that study everything counts, for to neglect 
one factor might mean to neglect some- 
thing of great importance. This type of 
reasoning may explain the creedal develop- 
ment of the fourth century which deals 
with matters wholly out of touch with 
human life. It explains as well scholasti- 
cism with its abstruse speculations, teach- 
ing things which do not seem to matter 
at all. Yet we must not accuse them of 
absurdity, of wasting their time. In view 
of the premise from which they started, 
they were using their time in the most 
practical manner and to the best of 
advantage. 

(To be concluded) 
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day.” The sentence is a_two- 
column heading in my morning 


| paper and is taken from a sermon by a 


Methodist minister. If the minister who 
preached that sermon should suddenly 
transfer his allegiance to the Unitarian 


church he would probably bring his pres- 


ent institutional pattern with him. Aside 
from details which are not important, 
would this newcomer to the Unitarian 
fold find himself face to face with a dif- 


ferent conception of the church as an in- 


stitution? He probably would become less 


“mystical in his theology; would he be- 
come less mystical in his institutionalism? 


Would he find a tendeney to examine the 
chureh itself more realistically and 


honestly ? 


As Though They Were Facts 


We are familiar with the term “stereo- 


. types’, used by Walter Lippmann in the 
sense of ‘unexamined mental images’, to 


which we respond as if they were entities. 
They are fictions, however, which we 


treat as though they were facts. If we 


continue to use them after we have recog- 
nized them for what they are, we do so 
because it is difficult to abandon the use 
of good old words, even if they do corrupt 
our thinking. We believe, nevertheless, 
that until men and women confront the 
stereotypes of our institutional life more 
honestly than is being done at: the present 
time we shall be unable to secure deep 
insight into the confusion of day. It in- 
volves not only a new examination of the 
church; other institutions, including the 
nation, the family, the school, the state, 
corporate business, the press, must be re- 
examined not as static and exalted en- 
tities but as specific human relationships 
which are “dynamic and functional’. 
’The writer has studied the institutional 
attitudes of two congregations of Unita- 
rians in some detail. One congregation con- 
sisted mainly of individuals who are con- 
servative in their attitude towards the 
present theological controversy among the 
Unitarians, and conservative also in their 
institutional attitudes. There was a strong 
“church” consciousness, perhaps nourished 
and sustained more by the memory of the 
past than by the opportunities of the pres- 
ent. My study of that congregation con- 
vinced me that there were few interests 
which they shared together aside from 
their casual contacts with one another in 


church. There was very little integration 
. between the young people and the older 


people, and even less, so far as I could 


discover, between the leaders and the led. 
The awareness of an immediate and 
warm-hearted fellowship with one another, 


a natural spontaneity which characterizes 


uninstitutionalized associative experience, 
did not flourish among them. Its absence 


The author, a minister in the F ellowship, 
with the free churches as it is with 


4 ME Church is the only institution 
that can meet the needs of our 
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with recent first-hand instances 


was due, I believe, not to coldness or 
actual indifference on the part of any 
one, but to the fact that many of the 
members had a churechly institutional 
pattern which kept them from being gen- 
uinely themselves. In church they were 
not primarily associating with their 
friends in a simple expression of an inner 
experience or attitude which they all 
shared to some extent; they were perpetu- 
ating and promoting an institution. Hven 
if they did not attend in person, but sent 
a check, they were still to be counted 
among the faithful. Their heart was with 
the institution even if their enthusiasm 
was at the country club. — er 

The other congregation presents a dif- 
ferent picture. It has no long history to 
contend with and tradition weighs lightly 
upon its membership. There is pride in 
the church organization and in the prop- 
erty, but it is evoked by the feeling that 
their form of organization as well as their 
building is well adapted to perform cer- 
tain functions in the community. One does 
not get the impression that here is a 
sacred institution to which these men and 
women belong so much as that here is 
an institution or an associative project 
which in various ways interweaves the 
interests of a number of people. There 
were men who thought nothing of attend- 
ing what college students would call a 
“bull session” in the church which might 
last until midnight or even later. Some 
of these same individuals could not inte- 
grate themselves into a morning service. 
They too had their stereotypes. Perhaps 
few stereotypes had been abandoned by 
this group but many were being chal- 
lenged in one way and another. I think 
that their own experience in the form of 
more continuous face-to-face behavior is 
creating within them a new feeling as 
to what an institution really is; as to how- 
it is created and how it may be main- 
tained. If mysticism is vanishing it may 
be that something more significant is tak- 
ing its place. 


Vague Symbols in Conferences 


My observations of institutional Unita- 
rianism were broadened by my attendance 
at two annual meetings in Boston and 
the recent biennial conference of the 
American Unitarian Association in Phila- 
delphia. The program at Philadelphia 
gives abundant evidence of institutional 
attitudes. The round-table discusssions, 
for instance, dealt with these subjects: 
“phe Church and Art”, “The Church and 
International Affairs”, “The Church and 
the Family”, “The Church and the Reli- 
gion of the Individual’. In addition we 
were invited to listen to addresses on 
“The Individual and the State’, “The In- 
dividual and the Church”, and three or 
four other individual-institutional situa- 
tions. The conference was of a high order, 


"A Blind Spot in Unitarian Thinking 


Says institutionalism is just as definitely 
the orthodox, illustrating his belief 


but I doubt if the delegates left with any 
clarification of the confusion that sur- 
rounds our institutional concepts. If that 
statement is at all accurate does it not 
indicate the existence of a blind spot in 
our thinking, when we so generally ac- 
quiesce in the use of vague institutional 
symbols without manifesting increasing 
dissatisfaction? 

Anyone who has suffered the tedious 
details of an annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will find 
much to praise in the annual meetings of 
the A. U. A. One must not judge, however, 
that there is no institutionalism among 
the delegates because he does not hear 
many reports and recommendations. Uni- 
tarians do not expose their institutional- 
ism more than is necessary but they en- 
joy what they have. They like to think 
that the moderate kind they endorse does 
not disturb the private initiative of any 
individual or group of individuals. Some 
members believe the slow growth of the 
denomination is due largely to inadequate 
institutional emphasis. No change in 
policy is likely to occur, for the dogma 
of individualism is so intrenched that 
nothing short of institutional death is 
likely to disturb it. The present loss in 
membership, however, may arouse the fear 
of such an eventuality. 


“T Never Saw One” 


_ An article last summer in The Chris- 
tian Century of Chicago by Prof. Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary, 
bore the title, “Let the Liberal Churches 
Quit Fooling Themselves’. Dr. Niebuhr 
believes that liberal churches operate 
under the dogma that they are living in a 
fairly comfortable world which is grad- 
ually getting better and better. The re- 
sult has been no deep sense of need within 
themselves and no large appreciation of 
the need of the rest of the world. The re- 
sult has been institutional complacency 
and smugness. I do not know that any 
liberal churches are ready to admit that 
Dr. Niebuhr’s analysis is correct. I doubt 
if “churches” ever think that they are 
fooling themselves. But Dr. Niebuhr is 
right if he will de-institutionalize his cap- 
tion and individualize his challenge. I do 
not know of “liberal churches” that are 
fooling themselves; but I do know many 
members of liberal churches and of other 
churches who are fooling themselves. 
They not only misunderstand the world 
they are living in; they do not under- 
stand the way they are trying to live in 
the world that they think they know. 
Too many of us are trying to live for 
great and glorious objectives to which 
mankind has given names that have now 
been magnified beyond a definite mean- 
ing. We are impressed by the concept of 
the State and the Nation; we yield alle- 
giance to law and government; we sur- 
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render to an economic order and exalt the 
church not because we see the reality of 
the associative habits of men and women 
daily creating as well as changing these 
so called institutions, but because we 
seem to sense some mystic reality in their 
symbols. Our schools and universities are 
not so much cultivating the capacity to 
analyze life more carefully as to respond 
to symbols and institutions more com- 
pletely. We live much of our life, too many 
of us, not in the fresh and immediate 
experience of our own thoughts and emo- 
tions, but in obedience to certain far- 
away gods called institutions whose sym- 
bols may glow in our imagination but can 
never be verified in our experience. 

The Methodist minister whom I quoted 
at the beginning of this article is pastor 
of a church near Syracuse, New York. In 
magnifying the church as an institution 
he mentioned no specific act in his own 
community but spoke at length of the 
Church in China. Why? Well, why have 
the last two annual meetings of the 
A. U. A. been devoted so largely to 
churches and countries which, to say the 
most, bear a tenuous relationship to Uni- 
tarians in this country? Is it not one way 
of brightening our institutional image in 
the hope that we will serve it the more 
faithfully? It is always a good thing to 
know what other peoples are doing, par- 
ticularly if we know what we ourselves 
are doing. But if we are attracted to the 
problems of others because we are fear- 
ful of our own we have erected a defense 
mechanism to shield us from disaster. Per- 
haps we should not speak of the possi- 
bility of the church being overtaken by 
disaster. .We have been told that the 
church is mighty and will prevail. It is 
an adage that will be severely tested be- 
fore the close of the century. 

One should not treat the subject of in- 
stitutionalism and ignore the press. I hope 
that the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER will not refuse me admission, nor 
the President of the American Unitarian 
Association object to my reading bis pub- 
lished correspondence. I assure both of 
these gentlemen that my interest is in 
institutional and not individual behavior. 
When Dr. Cornish, as president of the 
American Unitarian Association, made 
what I shall eall an “institutional” visit 
to address the Universalists at their con- 
vention, he uttered the words of good- 
will which he believed were fitting for the 
occasion. It is characteristic of our in- 
stitutional conditioning for us to cherish 
the belief that in some way an Official 
communication carries with it more than 
merely the private felicitations of the 
bearer. The words reach beyond his in- 
dividual good-will, for instance, and be- 
come the institutional expression of a 
corresponding attitude. When the Editor 
of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER later pub- 
lished an editorial which was _ slightly 
more realistic than euphemistie in its 
treatment of the editorial policy of The 
Christian Leader he uncovered institu- 
tional problems immediately. 

One must admire Dr. Cornish for his con- 
cern for the institution whose official ban- 
ner he has carried with distinction for so 
many years. We are not surprised that the 
editorial disturbed his institutional image 
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and produced a fear that in some way 
the cumulating good-will between one 
great church and another great church 
for which he had worked and prayed 
might be diminished. That is a result, we 
are glad to say, that seldom happens. In- 
dividuals do become disturbed and some- 
times they become wiser because they are 
disturbed. I am not sure about institu- 
tions ; I never saw one in action. 

Have the Unitarians abandoned the 
ideology of the orthodox, so far as their 
institutional life is concerned? I do not 
think so. Even if they do not believe in 
the divine origin of the church, they con- 
tinue to think of the church as a great 
collective reality, made up of individuals, 
indeed, but something more than individ- 
uals—in some mystic manner an institu- 
tion whose death would signify man’s 
further descent toward disaster. Which 
means that many Unitarians have much 


Lettersste 


Straight Unitarianism 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In The Congregationalist and Herald 
of Gospel Liberty of October 15, is the 
following item: 

“A few years ago the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), Haverhill, Mass., dis- 
continued holding religious services and 
sold its church property. Since then the 
trustees of a fund resulting therefrom 
(administered in behalf of the church, 
which continues its legal organization) 
have used its income to provide each 
winter a series of free union Sunday eve- 
ning preaching services, the preachers be- 
ing men widely known and representing dif- 
ferent denominations. There will be five 
such services the coming winter, held the 
second Sunday of the month, beginning 
with November. The preachers will be: 
Dr. Albert W. Palmer, Chicago; Bishop 
Frank J. McConnell, New York; Dr. John 
Timothy Stone, Chicago; Dr. Charles BE. 
Jefferson, New York; Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Philadelphia.” 

This is very suggestive to me of a cer- 
tain lack of our denominational loyalty. 
I may have a narrow viewpoint, but why 
should money given for a straight Uni- 
tarian gospel be used for other purposes? 
The two definitely liberal denominations 
to-day are the Unitarian and Universalist. 

We have non-employment this year 
among our own Unitarian ministry, and 
a host of efficient clergy expectantly look- 
ing toward us and who would be glad to 
give their life energy to straight Unita- 
rian movements. Why should not the lay 
brethren give them at least a fighting 
chance? Is it not a sensible thing to take 
care of our own household first?—to be 
just before generous. 

I believe in fraternity, cooperation and 
unity, and am pleased with its every mani- 
festation. Just before I left Boston, I re- 
gretfully declined an invitation to speak 
before a group of young Episcopalians, 
said to be the largest in the diocese, before 
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the same mental image of the church that 
others possess. They have not applied to 
the institution itself the objective insight 
which they have applied to various doc- 
trines and dogmas that are associated 
with the institution. In more analytical 
moments they may realize that the church 
resolves into individual conduct, but that — 
observation is temporary. The long view 
returns, of the church triumphant through — 
the ages, the guardian of religion and 
the mother of morality. From that exalted 
image it is difficult to descend to the de- 
tails of our individual lives and recognize 
that the only institutions man has ever 
known or will ever know are contained 
within these humble habits of men and 
women. Perhaps when we come to know 
the reality of an associative life which is 
not dependent upon fictions we shall dis- 
cover a fellowship that will lead us to 
a truer sharing of life with one another. 


the Editor 


whom I have had the opportunity and 
honor of speaking in the past, their rector 
having spoken to my people. 

In Fall River, Mass., I have spoken in 
the pulpit of an Episcopalian clergyman, 
and he has occupied my pulpit. It seems 
to me it is discriminating against our own 
beliefs not to insist on a 50-50 reciprocity. 

In Chicago, in his Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, I have enjoyed hearing that stal- 
wart and healthy Dr. John Timothy Stone 
preach. He is sincere and real. But even 
so, why should liberals use a fifth of their 
annual church trust funds to have him 
preach his Presbyterian orthodoxy in 
Haverhill? Do we sincerely and enthusi- 
astically believe our own gospel? I am not 
blaming this eminent cleric for accepting 
the invitation of the Haverhill trustees. 
But I do feel that it might be well for 
said trustees to comb our whole denomina- 
tion to find if there is not one other bril- 
liant preacher among us all to stand 
valiantly by Dr. Griffin in Haverhill. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 
TAMPA, FLA, 


An Appeal 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The son of one of our devoted and be- 
loved ministers, now deceased, has made 
an excellent record in college and one 
year in post-graduate work. He desires 
to be a professor of history and has cer- 
tainly one year and perhaps two years 
before he can obtain his doctorate and 
qualify for a professorship. The denomina- 
tion has no funds for graduate students, 
and only very limited ones to assist college 
students. Had his father lived, the young 
man would have been assisted through 
these years ‘of professional preparation. 
He never received more than a very 
meagre salary, on which he ministered 
effectively and maintained a high intel- 
lectual life. The son is unusually able, 
willing, and in sound health, and any 
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money devoted to his education would be 


a most excellent investment. 


Two hundred and fifty dollars would 


greatly help; $400 would enable him to 


spend most of his time at his studies. In 
order to do his best work his time ought 
to be devoted wholly to it. 

Even in times like these we believe it 
fair to ask if anyone would care to con- 
tribute toward a scholarship of from $250 
to $400 for this academic year. 

Money may be sent to Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge or to the other members of the 
committee. 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, 
Minor Simon, 
Louis C. CorNIsH. 


Life at Proctor 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I wonder how many Unitarians and 
their friends know what a splendid op- 
portunity they have to do something last- 
ing and worthwhile for the boys of our 
Atlantic seaboard? I am referring to the 


‘work of Proctor Academy. It was my 


privilege recently to be a resident at the 
School. As I was there as “one of them” 
I had a chance to enter into the life of 
the faculty and student body as the casual 
visitor or even the official visitor can 
searcely do. I saw then, what few people 
have a chance to see. A group of men, 
women and boys, genuinely devoted to a 
goal, the building of our future manhood. 


' Iam not romancing. I am stating the facts 


of what I saw and felt and what I have 
seen and felt now for over two years. 

Unitarians have in this school an op- 
portunity to help in a twofold way. First, 
by keeping the school in mind when they 
hear their friends talking about sending 
their boys away to school, and second, by 
contributing toward the completion of the 
excellent new school building or endow- 
ments to insure the future of this half a 
century old Academy. 

I am certain that if more of our Uni- 
tarians would take the time to visit the 
school and see for themselves what it is 
doing for the boys of the country, the 
struggles of the Faculty and Trustees 
would begin to diminish. 


KennetH C. WALKER. 
-Boston, MASS. 


Critical of a Movement 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The author of the recent editorial on 
the First Century Christian Movement 
closes by saying, “We think we shall go 
another time if we are invited.” It is to 
be hoped that he will. For then he may 
see what so many others fail to see on 
their first contact with the movement. 
That is the stereotyped formula which in 
repetition loses its impressiveness to the 
objective-minded person and practically 
cancels sincerity, though not the appear- 
ance of it. Many times I have heard their 
story. Always the same approach. Always 
the same careful staging. Always the same 
formula of testimony, even of phrasing. 
And always that same desire for the 
scalp of some poor emotionally disturbed 
sinner who really isn’t bad in any sense. 
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But how often they impress even sane 
religious liberals when they are heard 
for the first time open-mindedly. It hap- 
pened last year at the meeting of the 
Liberal Ministers’ Club in New York when 
one of the foremost leaders of the moye- 
ment spoke. Ministers from whom one 
would expect better things were disarmed 
by two items—zeal and results. 

It was at this meeting that a guest 
made a most penetrating point during the 
discussion. The Buchmanite draws an 
emotionally agonizing confession of a sup- 
posed sin from a convicted prospect. He 
does it by confessing one himself. For him 
it is merely a tool, used dozens, possibly 
hundreds of times. But it always appears 
to the disturbed prospect as meaningful 
as his own confession. What must this do 
to the sincerity of the First Century 
Christian ? 

We agree that it is vital, but not that 
it is genuine, and if it “does something 
to you”, we suggest an intellectual bath 
immediately after attendance. 

DaLeE DEWITT. 

HO.Liis, N.Y. 


A Day at Senexet Pines 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As a recent visitor to the Retreat House 
in South Woodstock, Conn, I am 
prompted to share eertain impressions with 
your readers. The environment amid the 
Senexet Pines, above a beautiful little 
lake and sufficiently far from a _ town, 
seems perfect, at once invites a repose 
which nothing can disturb. The house sug- 
gests that it might have been designed 
for the solitude and freedom which its 
spacious halls and living-room invite the 
guest to enjoy. Its furnishing has gone on 
apace with the coming of funds, and now 
the house awaits those who are to con- 
tribute its spirit, preparatory to the com- 
ing of guests of varied types and beliefs. 
What is the need that is calling this spirit 
into being? 

One’s impression is that it is to be a 
retreat, not in the older meaning of the 
term, as if the modern man wanted to 
renounce the world, to meditate in ego- 
centric detachment, or because he advo- 
cates doctrinal isolation of any sort; it is 
a retreat to the eternal values in the sense 
of deepened understanding of the needs 
of the world. The day of silence needs a 
place of silence. This is a place, not of 
withdrawing from anything, any prob- 
lem or any group of people, as if one 
could escape from the self; it is a place 
for profounder self-discovery and free- 
dom so that one may the more surely 
and directly meet the central issues 
amid the confusions and restlessness of 
the world. To anticipate visits to the Re- 
treat House will then be to bring some 
measure of repose and reflectiveness, if 
one is to lead; to bring the most centrally 
nrgent personal problem if one is to be 
helped. One’s meditations will then be 
more genuinely social than those of former 
times, less hampered by patterns and 
rituals, less abstract and theoretical, thus 
more broadly. spiritual. To be new or 
modern in this sense is thus to welcome 
the type, recognize the individual. The 
new meeting-place will be a home of the 
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spirit for those who thus put the spirit 
first, with the least degree of the forms, 
creeds, controversies which separate ; 
with the major emphasis on the eternal 
in the temporal, the permanent amidst 
the transient, both in religion and in life 
at large. At least this is the vision I 
caught by spending a day and night under 
the Senexet Pines. The ideal of such a 
center for meditation has long been 
cherished by those who have chosen the 
place. They now invite others to share 
and to extend their vision, renewed and 
strengthened in inwardness so that the 
external life of daily activities shall mani- 
fest a scale of values. 


Horatio W. DRESSER. 
Souta Hapimy, Mass. 


Difference in Opinion 
To the Editor of TH CurisTIAN REGISTER :-— 


May I say a brief word in the discussion 
as to humanism and religion, by way of 
expanding a little a suggestion made by 
Prof. Richard W. Boynton in his admi- 
rable letter printed October 15? He there 
calls attention to “the earlier and purer 
Buddhism, which was a religion 
though it was entirely untheistic’. How 
long Buddhism held that “earlier and 
purer” form it may be difficult to say, but 
its power of survival in that form appears 
not to have been very great. No doubt it 
long continued to pay little heed to the 
old gods of India; but as a widespread 
and conquering religion it added to the 
teachings of its founder by making 
Buddha himself a god. The lesson of this 
as of many other historic examples would 
seem to be that while the idea of God 
is capable of taking endless transforma- 
tions in form, all religions that have 
played any great part in the world’s his- 
tory have had some kind of deity. With- 
out that possession all that might -call 
itself, or pass for religion may be said to 
have belonged to the kind of vegetation 
spoken of in the parable, which “had not 
much root and soon withered away”. 

Now to call attention to this historic 
fact is not to brand anyone as a heretic, 
or to interfere with his inherent right 
to “eall a rose by any other name”, if 
that seems good in his sight. In the gen- 
erally accepted sense of the word the Uni- 
tarian movement has been strongly hu- 
manistie from the beginning. If some 
people now wish to make this humanistic 
side exclude what has hitherto been 
ealled its religious side, no one among us 
can prevent them from trying out that ex- 
periment. They make it, of course, at their 
own risk, and somewhat at the risk of 
the movement in which they have a place. 
Most of us, I suppose, are willing to ac- 
cept the risk as being incidental to the 
freedom we enjoy. But I do not see that 
any of the proprieties are seriously vio- 
lated if one expresses an opinion that the 
experiment is not likely to come to much. 
For myself, I am inclined to share that 
opinion ; though I must disavow the wish, 
as I am totally destitute of the ability, to 
cut anyone off from our fellowship be- 
eause of this difference in opinion. 

Howarp N. Brown, 

FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS, 
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The Blind Spot 


HOSE WHO READ Mr. Worthley’s article 
to-day, “A Blind Spot in Unitarian Think- 
; ing’, will do well to read it again to-morrow. 

The author is a minister of the Fellowship who has 
been trained not only for the ministry but in the 
field of psychology and sociology. He knows values 
in the organization of religion. His penetrating 
criticism of our tendency to become institutional 
is amply sustained by the facts, as all informed 
Unitarians know. The recent biennial conference 
in Philadelphia was a remarkable break from the 
condition that hedges us in and makes us incline 
to a sectarian littleness worse than that of other 
churches because they have the advantage of size. 
Of all people we are the most miserable to behold 
when any of us becomes institutional. 

That is, when we harden into a denomination, 
take much pride in the churchly mechanism, and 
lose the soul of religion, all our ways are backward. 

There is on this account no higher calling than 
that which belongs to directors and trustees of our 
Unitarian agencies, to see that no least taint of 
bureaucracy gets in to destroy our mission. That 
undoing is a real danger, and anyone who lives 
where the operations of the whole Fellowship are 
centralized knows we are always in that danger. 
Certainly we who write this fight the temptation 
daily. The meanest characteristics dominate men’s 
minds when they are thinking of their own offices, 
for when they get the hardened institutional mind 
that is precisely what they do place first. 

Ecclesiastical politics is an inevitable part of the 
institutional mind. The conception of our relations 
in a fellowship cooperating with the least possible 
government is put to rout by the behavior of the 
ambitious zealot, who, often with a sincere pur- 
pose, is a menace to religion because he has an in- 
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stitutional mind. Unitarianism is a cooperative 
movement and not an institution, or even an organ- 
ization hard set. It is a fellowship of brethren who 
will abide no authority over them except that of 
their own free spiritual principles. ” 

In his study Mr. Worthley proceeds to the heart 
of this matter in a scholarly manner, and we see 
its practical implications at this time when Uni- 


tarians seem to have reasserted themselves. We ~ 


have reason to believe there are more of such things 
ahead. Let them come. 


Sustain the President! 


Y THE TIME this editorial appears, the con- 
B troversy between the President of the United 
States and the Navy League of the United 
States will probably have been settled on paper. 
All of our sympathy goes with a prayer, and what- 
ever blessing we may be able to give him, to the 
President. We do not admire the Navy League, its 
spirit, its shocking disrespect, its disposition to be 
arrogant and swashbuckling. On the other hand, 
we follow Mr. Hoover in his plans for peace more 
closely and ardently than in any other policy, and 
we believe that he is safe in his doctrine as well 
as pure in his spirit for amity and concord among 
the nations. 

We do not get, and never have got, any such im- 
pression from the Navy League. That is not to say 
it has no virtue whatever, but only that it leans 
always to the side of the things which make not for 
peace but for strife. We consider the gravity of the 
world with due solemnity. We are not alarmist, 
but we know any moment it may be plunged into 
the horror of armed destruction. There is nothing, . 
absolutely nothing, in the conduct of retrenchments 
in the United States Navy under the leadership of 
the Commander-in-Chief which justifies any such 
mischievous outbreak as the violent words of the 
Navy League’s President. 

We wish the American people were clear-minded 
enough to see what we believe is the awful truth 
of naval militarism. Adequate defense, yes; but 
pompous strutting of alleged patriots demanding 
ever-increasing armed power on the sea is a ridic- 
ulous and ghastly spectacle for any spiritually 
minded citizen. And what an example it is to the 
rest of the world which does. not know the proofs 
of democracy and peace so well as we should know 
them in this oldest of all free governments. Stand 
by the President. Here and now make your will 
for peace known! 


“This Sublime Altitude” 


HEN A SPEAKER on the economic break- 

\X/ down and reconstruction finished his ad- 
dress before a large company of Alliance 
women, one of them came to him and asked what 
she could do. Now she is elderly, and she felt there 
was nothing more than a little material help which 
she could give to those near by who were in need. 
The new era was all right, but it was beyond her 
to bring it.in. To this the speaker responded that 
to believe in the new era of economic freedom was 
in itself a great spiritual help; and to give to the 
needy was quite as fine, to say the least, for this 
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| 1s concrete and immediate, and the very nearest 
ia approach to the first thing in our religion as Jesus 
taught us, namely, the care of those asking for 
bread, and raiment, and shelter. 
_The lady brought the speaker to earth, without 
lowering his head out of the heaven of his prophecy. 
It reminds us of the story of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
retold by Charles T. Holman. She once wrote a 
letter to a member of parliament in behalf of a 
_ needy family in his district. She felt that she might 
_ appeal to him with every hope of success, for he 
__ was well known for his interest in social welfare; 
he was constantly working to advance some sort 
of social legislation. But the member of parliament 
wrote back, “I am so busy with plans for the race 
that I have no time for the individual.” Mrs. Ward 
filed the letter away with this trenchant remark 
written across it, “Our Divine Lord, when last 
heard from, had not attained this sublime altitude!” 


Dead or Alive 


F A CERTAIN GOOD MAN who is known 

C) for his generosity toward the church, his 
friend said: “He is all right and means the 

best, but he has not the slightest understanding of 
the world we are living in. His world has passed 
by, and the thinking which is dominating the lead- 
ing men in all fields to-day is an unknown tongue 
to him, and so the state of his mind is confused and 

pathetic.” 

Such men there are, and not all of them are 
old in years as this man is. Many of them are not 
at all confused, but hold on with rigid stupidity 
to what once was and nevermore will be. 

For such what shall the minister do? If they are 
steady and vigilant in the congregation, he has a 
time of it. As every observer knows, many a parson 
retires from his proper position of leadership, and 
selects such sermonic materials for the edifying of 
the faithful as will give them nothing but tranquil 
ease in a Sunday world an hour long, a pietistic 
quietude as unreal and “as idle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean”. Many churches seem like 
that. The air within is musty with the memories 
of a dead yesterday, and when the kind of person 
described above enters, one sees how perfectly he 
fits into the atmosphere. There is not a breath of 
pure oxygen in the place. Rey 

This state is what some people call spiritual. 
Verily, the revolt from such stagnation and the 
march of a man into the world of reality is a great 
sight to see; and we commend especially to the 
young men entering the ministry that they examine 
carefully the kind of church they accept. Their 
enthusiasm and desire to get to work must not make 
them unjudicious. It is a counsel of genuine reli- 
gious restraint to them that they learn if the con- 
gregation, and particularly the few who are in 
virtual control of it, are really alive or dead in this 
present world. If the chief saints are overdue for 
another world, that is, if they are speaking after 
the manner of a time that once was, then the young 
minister should look elsewhere, and bide his days. 
There are open-minded churches, if the young man 


has patience. 
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For Liberal Union 


HANKS to the courtesy of Dr. John van 

Schaick, Jr., Editor of The Christian Leader, 

we were able in last week’s issue to present 
a realistic story of the discussion and action in the 
Universalist Convention looking to the union of 
the two Liberal households. It was a very good 
report indeed. There is definite focus now on the 
question, Can and will the Universalists and the 
Unitarians unite? 

We have no desire to anticipate the work and 
report of the two commissions which will soon be 
deliberating together, we hope; but we do go on 
record again, wishing ardently for this consumma- 
tion on the simple terms so well understood now by 
all of us in both fellowships. 

Every careful reader knows exactly where the 
Editor of THE RecisTsr has stood in this important 
matter. Perhaps we have been impressed by the 
things that have seemed somewhat to stand in the 
straight way leading to union; if that is true, it is 
due to an attitude which editors are bound to main- 
tain on all questions, and not to any wishful think- 
ing. Editors cannot be enthusiasts unmindful of un- 
favoring facts. 

In regard to the actual conditions among the 
Universalists, Dr. van Schaick’s report of what the 
men of various minds said without either conceal- 
ment or unkindliness, seems to us almost photo- 
graphic in its accuracy. But none of these things 
is insurmountable. 

For one item among the criticisms of us we wish 
we would not continue to give cause. We mean the 
unseemly impression that we are aristocratic. 
There are such among us, but the overwhelming 
majority, the people who really characterize the 
Fellowship and give its dominant spirit to-day, are, 
as of course they ought to be, just as simple and 
democratic, which means as Christian, in their 
effort to be true brethren among all men, as our 
Universalist kindred are. It is true we have a rep- 
utation for superiority in respect to social, cultural, 
and intellectual things. This has done us both good 
and harm in the world; good, this is, because we 
have endeavored to a degree to maintain certain 
standards of life, in manners and ideals and 
thought; but harm in that we have in cases become 
proud, snobbish, and aloof. Let us confess and cor- 
rect these latter things, for if we do not they will 
continue te be a barrier to union and a righteous 
reproach. : 

The Universalist brother was right when he 
spoke plainly about us. We felt the thing directly 
and vicariously in our conscience, and were 
ashamed. A decent sense of modesty ought also to 
constrain us to confess that in no essential respect 
is the Unitarian cause to-day so high and mighty 
in what it is doing as to justify any of us in pride. 
Every one of us knows that. We look about at the 
plain facts in our organized life and the contem- 
plation leads us to a humbling sense of what we 

°° be and do. 
igh opus. no single move could be more con- 
ducive to a rejuvenation of our mission than union 


with the Universalists. 
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NE WeabeO®: Kk’ S 
Harvard Novels . 


In the September issue of the Harvard Graduates Magazine appears 
an interesting article, entitled, Harvard in Fiction, A Short Anthology. 
Arranged in chronological order, a series of brief extracts from novels 
and short stories offers the reader what amounts to a moving picture of 
undergraduate life in the oldest of American universities, from the middle 
of the eighteenth century down to the present day. The collection is an 
interesting one; but it is as notable for its omissions as for what it con- 
tains. For the editor of this anthology has not been moved to make his 
choice outside of the work of writers of the present generation, and that 
immediately preceding it. In consequence, some of the best specimens of 
Harvard fiction are conspicuous by their absence. For example, no pas- 
sages are included from Mark Severance’s Hammersmith, F. J. Stimson’s 
Guerndale, or the short stories of Kinney Post and C. J. Flandrau. Even 


the quotations offered scarcely 


make up for the lack of these. 


A. R. H. 


Come-Outers 


Since Mrs. Eppy. By Altman K. Swihart. 
New York: Henry Holt &€ Co. $8.00. 

One fact, generally recognized, is that 
sects never stay put. In every religious 
denomination, sooner or later, the heretic 
is certain to appear. No sooner do a group 
of come-outers break loose from tradi- 
tional limits, and organize a household of 
faith of their own, than eventually dis- 
sensions make their presence felt. The 
peace of those who sit at ease in Zion 
is shattered by rude voices proclaiming 
fresh and unconventional interpretations 
of the faith once and for all delivered to 
the saints. The inevitable consequence is 
heresy, false doctrine, and schism. To the 
fact that even so new a division of organ- 
ized religion as Christian Science has not 
been immune from the operation of this 
law, this work offers striking proof. Its 
over three hundred pages give ample 
evidenee of some of the troubles which, 
during the past thirty years, the loyal 
followers of Mrs. Eddy have been com- 
pelled to undergo. Here is an abundance 
of testimony, carefully documented and 
duly itemized; to prove that even among 
Christian Scientists formidable non-con- 
formist movements have been launched 
and made no little headway. With com- 
mendable self-restraint, so consistently ex- 
ercised that the reader is left in doubt as 
whether he is a devout Eddyite, or not, 
Mr. Swihart describes the careers, per- 
sonalities, and experiences of two famous 
Christian Scientists, Augusta Stetson and 
Annie ©. Bill, both of whose names in the 
Mother Church are to-day anathema. Yet, 
as he proves conclusively, the sole fault 
of both these ladies was that they took 
their religion too seriously. Each of them 
went Mrs. Eddy one better, dared to defy 
authority, to carry out the teachings of 
the founder to something like their logical 
conclusions, only to be excommunicated 
for their pains. The case of Mrs. Stetson 
is especially pathetic. She was a consistent 
Scientist. She remained loyal to Mrs. Eddy 
to the end of her days. Possessing not a 
few qualities of leadership, she founded 
and developed to a position of magnitude 


and influence the church in New York. 
The institution created by her in Man- 
hattan became large and wealthy. Her sole 
fault was that she succeeded only too well. 
In spite of her protestations of loyalty, 
whose sincerity there seems no reason to 
question, her influence threatened to over- 
shadow that of her teacher; and Mrs. 
Eddy would brook no rival near the 
throne. Therefore, Augusta Stetson had to 
go. Means were taken to bring about her 
excommunication. Protesting her inno- 
cence, she submitted; and spent the rest 
of her life proclaiming the truths of 
Eddyism outside the fold. Her story, as 
herein recorded, manifests a steadfast 
loyalty to conviction by no means lacking 
in nobility. 

The experience of Mrs. Bill is equally 
interesting and even more significant. To- 
day, her Church of the Universal Design 
must be a sharp thorn in the side of ortho- 
dox Christian Science. Like Mrs. Stetson, 
this Englishwoman was an early convert 
to Mrs. Eddy’s teachings. For a number 
of years she proved an efficient and gifted 
leader of the Christian Scientists in Great 
Britain. Then, she began to expand her 
beliefs, interpreting them according to her 
own ideas. Evidently a woman keenly in- 
tellectual and spiritual-minded, her mental 
powers equal to if not surpassing those of 
Mrs. Eddy, Mrs. Bill soon convinced her- 
self that certain formidable errors had 
crept into the teachings of the Mother 
Church, its spirit had grown static and 
material. It was necessary that a fresh 
start be made. During the past twenty 
years, her criticisms of Eddyism have 
been searching and persistent. By her writ- 
ings and oral teachings, she has attracted 
a formidable following, making many con- 
verts from the faithful, some of them, 
like Mr. J. V. Dittemore, persons of prom- 
inence in the councils of the older church. 
Certainly, the quoted explanations of her 
position have a clearness and mental vigor, 
seldom found in the literature of orthodox 
Christian Science. Obviously, the purpose 
of Mrs. Bill and her disciples is to free 
the basic idea of universal spirit, which 
is the source of Science and Health from 
excrescences and excesses, and to keep 
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abreast of new truth. Instead of renounc- 
ing medicine, they welcome cooperation 
with physicians. 

As a revelation of human nature, and as 
an incisive study of certain phases in the 
life of one of the best known religious 
movements of our day, this book is well 
worth reading. A.R. H. 


Power of Faith 

BODYGUARD UNSEEN. By Vincenzo D’Aquila. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.50. 

Another war book, and, remarkable to 
relate, a new angle—or at least one but 
slightly developed heretofore. An Italian- 
born American returns in the early days 
of the war to fight for his fatherland. 
Full of heroic enthusiasm, he is shocked 
to find Italy waging a most inefficient war- 
fare. He eventually gets to the trenches 
only to realize for the first time that he 
is there to kill other human beings. Un- 
able, like Francis of Assisi when caught 
in the same dilemma, to go back home, 
he vows that kill he would not! This vow 
immediately not only filled him with a 
faith he calls “God-Power’’, but it removed 
from him all fear of being killed or even 
wounded. As he explains at some length, 
his power while akin to was far more 
limited than was Jesus’, yet because he 
dared to exercise it just a trifle, he was 
considered insane and treated accordingly. 
Fantastic as it is in many respects, Mr. 
D’Aquila’s story rings true. Sufficient faith 
has always been able to work miracles, 
and what better place to practice its power 
than in a war! H. M. P. 


The Teacher 


THH CHRIST OF THE CLASSROOM. By Norman 
BE. Richardson, New York: The Macmillan (Co. 
$1.75. 

With the subtitle, “How to teach Byan- 
gelical Christianity’, the professor of reli- 
gious education in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, writes this 
book after twenty years of observation 
and study. While believing the two are 
not incompatible, he turns from Jesus, the 
savior, to Jesus, the teacher. He makes 
an analysis of the great teacher and offers 
this text as a study guide, giving at the 
close of each chapter suggested lines of 
investigation and suggested source ma- 
terials for further study. He considers, 
among other things, Jesus as the master 
teacher, as the creative teacher, as the 
teacher-evangelist, as teacher of adults 
and the contribution of Jesus to character 
education. Professor Richardson believes 
that Jesus “had in mind the formation of 
a new society by the teaching process” ; 
and that organized Christianity must 
follow the same way. The emphasis is 
salutory. Wek s; 


Today’s Tragedy 

THE DESTROYER. By Ernest Poole. phi York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

It is some time since we have had a 
novel from Ernest Poole. We have watched 
his progress as a writer of fiction with in- 
terest. From the publication of The Har- 
bour, through a long series of books, he 
has disclosed himself as a novelist who 
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taken his craft seriously, steadily 
developing his powers, earnestly Striving 
to picture American life as he saw it, 
truthfully and without illusion. His latest 
‘story reveals the ripe maturity of his art. 
A grim dissection of contemporary ciyili- 
zation, stark, realistic, outspoken, often 
unpleasantly so, its narrative pared to the 
bare bones, it has no little power. The 
thesis of The Destroyer is the moral havoe 
wrought by the mood of cynicism and dis- 
solution so prevalent in contemporary life 
and manners. The plot centers in the slow 
disintegration of a human soul. Incidents, 
characters, dialogue, are combined with 
genuine skill into a single tragic harmony, 
developing into a final culmination entirely 
logical. Although far from agreeable read- 
ing, the book contains a deal of truth. 
Unquestionably, one of the best novels Mr. 
Poole has given us. A.R. H, 


A Victorian 
THE BENDING SICKLH. By Cicely Farmer. 
New York: William Morrow and Oo. $2.50. 
Anna Reiman was a Victorian to the 
end, even in the days of the World War. 
And although within the compass of the 
“bending sickle” of Time she suffered 
much, still she kept faith with herself and 
died content. This is a well-done novel; 
not picturing the heroine, perhaps, as an 
exemplar for our modern days—for she 
loved not wisely but too well—but pic- 
turing the Victorian through the changing 
‘scenes of English life as the Victorian 
would assuredly be. One might protest at 
her persistent fidelities; yet the character 
of Anna is made real. The light is so 
focused on her that the other characters 
in the story suffer somewhat by compari- 
' son,—the father, the lover, the brother 
to whom she gave through the years her 
love and her devotion, the friends and 
the numerous relations; all these do not 
seem so real. Incidentally, the pictures 
of England and English life are convinc- 
ing and gratifying. We liked this novel. 
He RS, 


Days of Chivalry 


Tuer VirtTuOUS Knicut. By Robert Emmet 
Sherwood. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

In his first novel the same elements are 
conspicuous that made Mr. Sherwood’s 
plays such good reading, and hearing. 
Although there is a good deal of it, the 
reader will find it entertaining from first 
to last. There is much dry humor, a keen 
sense of dramatic situation, a story that 
moves steadily against a background color- 
ful, picturesque. This is historical fiction 
written by a satirist. In a way, The Vir- 
tuous Knight is as much a caricature of 
the” days of chivalry as Don Quixote. In 
it, as in his Road To Rome, Mr. Sherwood 
aims to de-bunk history. Taking a leaf 
out of Bernard Shaw, he seeks to empty 
the Middle Ages of their imaginative 
glories, and prove that famous historical 
personages were people like ourselves, 
moved by pretty much the same emotions 
and ambitions. After this fashion, he pic- 
tures the crusades as, in reality, they must 
have been, in a spirit of humorous real- 
ism; by which he manages to insert many 
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a sly dig in sundry aspects of modern 

civilization. Altogether, an amusing book, 

as well as an interesting story well told. 
A. R. H. 


The Lutherans 


WHAT IS LUTHDRANISM? A SYMPOSIUM IN 
INTERPRETATION. Hdited by Vergilius Ferm. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


The fact that the Lutheran Church is 
the largest body of Protestant Christians 
in the world, numbering about seventy- 
five million, makes this symposium worthy 
of notice. The contributors are prominent 
leaders of American Lutheranism. The 
editor himself is a distinguished Lutheran. 
Accepting the testimony of these repre- 
sentative writers, we are forced to the 
conclusion that American Lutheranism is 
a thing apart from the main currents of 
modern American thought and life, a se- 
cluded and static body in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. Of the twelve essays, one only, 
by the editor of the symposium, Dr. Ferm, 
is sensitive and responsive to the demands 
of our age for restatement of religious 
doctrines in the terms of modern thought 
and experience. Elsewhere, there is a 
singular uniformity of thought and ex- 
pression. One gets the impression that all 
these writers have accepted the authority 
of tradition and dogma without serious 
question. They agree in their satisfaction 
that the Lutheran Church knows nothing 
of the strife of fundamentalism and 
modernism which agitates other churches. 
They look askance at the emphasis upon 
ethical questions, at the social welfare 
work, and at the industrial and political 
programs which they observe as charac- 
teristic of other Protestant churches. 
They declare that Lutheranism centers 
its interest exclusively in the salvation 
of the individual soul. That salvation is 
bound up in a plan of salvation, which 
includes the idea of the total depravity 
of man and his deliverance from sin 
through the death of Christ conceived as 
a ransom for a sinful world. These writers 
deplore the loss of the consciousness of sin 
in the teaching of modernism in Protes- 
tant churches, and declare that Luther- 
anism stands for the awakening of this 
consciousness. Lutheranism has no sym- 
pathy with the humanistic interpretation 
of religion and the idea of creating the 
kingdom of God upon earth by the pro- 
gressive growth of knowledge and human- 
ity. The kingdom of God will come in 
cataclysm, by God’s will, apart from 
human endeavor. The doctrines of Luther- 
anism are based upon the Bible regarded 
as the Word of God, “a’set of verbally 
inspired writings, miraculously brought 
into being as the ‘Holy Spirit moved, il- 
lumined, and guided the chosen human 
agents to proclaim by word of mouth and 
reduce to writing the revealed will and 
counsel of God’”. The essays quote 
zopiously from the writings of Paul and 
very rarely from the sayings of Jesus. 
It is expressly stated that “this gospel 
(of Christ) Luther had discovered in the 
Epistles of Paul’. It is asserted that this 
gospel, thus discovered, was regarded by 
Luther as a criterion to judge the value 
of all Old Testament and New Testament 
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writings. The words and imagery of the 
Bible are usually given a literalistic inter- 
pretation. The one thing Lutheranism has 
to offer the world, these writers agree, is 
the salvation of the soul, justification by 
faith, and the spiritualizing of the inner 
life. F, J. G. 


Special Pleading 


THE SUPREMH BOOK OF MANKIND. THE 
ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OF THD ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Bross Lectures, 1929. By James G. K. Mce- 
Clure, D.D., L.L.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75. 


The scope of this book is indicated by 
the subtitle, the matter being presented 
in six chapters. Addressed primarily to 
the masses of the orthodox churches, it 
makes no drain upon the most unprac- 
ticed reader. More “inspirational” than 
informing, it reads like an evangelical 
tract. Like most literature of this type, 
it is often overwritten, garrulous, too 
exuberant, now and again indulging in the 
language of superlatives and emphasizing 
too much what the writer thinks ought 
to have been. It repeats, without question, 
the familiar old stories of the entrance 
of Christianity into Britain, and those of 
later times, ignoring the fact that all 
these are largely legendary. If one goes 
to this book for a calm, Connected history 
of the Bible in English, told with balance 
and proportion, he will be disappointed. 
The reviewer refuses to admit that any- 
one is before him in admiration of the 
Bible. But he cannot go all the way with 
the author in crediting it with all the 
good that men have worked out. The 
English Bible has had an influence upon 
our literature even deeper and more gen- 
eral than our author indicates. But other 
things, a matter of which he is oblivious, 
notably the Greek and Latin classics, have 
influenced it to an equal extent at least. 
The book is a plea for a cause rather than 
a judicious study. It cannot be, recom- 
mended to one who wishes to find out 
what the English Bible has done and what 
it really is. In other words, it is not in 
the class with the standard books of West- 
cott and Hoare on the Bible in English. 

H.G.R. 


Tabloid Reviews 


YoOunG PHOPLE’S RELATIONSHIPS. Hdited by 
Benjamin 8. Winchester. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents. 

A pamphlet full of good material on the 
sex relations of boys and girls. Sane and 
outspoken on the side of the angels. Teach- 
ing apparatus included. Ages sixteen to 
nineteen. E. F. 


ALL Yr Peorre. By Merle Colby. New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.50. 

A far-from-dry account of life in the 
United States in the early eighteen hun- 
dreds, as seen by young John Bray, who 
left Vermont to preach in Ohio. A colorful, 
exciting, romantic story, depicting the 
New England farm, the new cities and 
that fantastic existence led by the pioneers 
in the West. H. M, P. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Western Unitarian Conference News 


Meetings in the newly formed society, Willmar, Minn. 


EV. RAYMOND B. BRAGG, secretary 
R of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, has the following appoint- 
ments: November 16, 17, Rockford, Il., 
Conference; November 18, Lincoln, 
Women’s Alliance and Laymen’s League; 
November 19, Omaha, Laymen’s League; 
November 22, Underwood, morning serv- 
ice; Fergus Falls, afternoon lecture; 
November 29, Shelbyville. 

The Kansas City Church is confronting 
the necessity of removing to a larger audi- 
torium for its Sunday morning services. 
Provided a suitable auditorium can be 
found the group will soon hold its meet- 
ings away from its present plant. The 
present church building will continue to 
be used for smaller meetings and for 
social activities. 


The Chicago Associate Alliance has an- 
nounced its program for the present 
church season. The general theme is 
Foreign Countries and Social*Change. The 
first meeting was held on October 1, and 
was addressed by the Italian Consul Gen- 
eral in Chicago. November 5, the Annual 
Unitarian Dinner was held at the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club, Mrs. Charles A. Hay- 
cock presiding. The subject was “Russia”. 
The speakers were Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, Dr. Robert 
S. Loring. December 3, the meeting will 
be held at the First Unitarian Church; 
subject, ‘Palestine’; speakers, Mrs. 
M. J. P. Smith, Mrs. Errett Gates. Feb- 
ruary 4, the meeting will be held at 
Unity Church; subject, “How should 
America meet the Social Change?” ; 
speaker, Rev. Walton BH. Cole; discussion, 
Rey. John R. Heyworth, Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale. 


The following questionnaire apeared in 
a recent calendar of the Minneapolis 
church: What class of subjects do you 
wish your minister to discuss? Theo- 
logical and Philosophical; Ethical and 
Problems of Conduct; Problems of Social 
Reform; Problems of Personal Character. 


In the newly organized curriculum of 
the church school of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, there is a new 
“Course in Evolution” for senior students. 
The course is given by Rev. Charles A. 
Wing, minister of the church. 


The Illinois Conference meets in Rock- 
ford, November 16-17. 


Under the auspices of the newly formed 
First. Unitarian Society of Willmar, Minn., 
Mr. Bragg spoke September 28. More than 
300 residents of the town and nearby 
places gathered in the Masonic Temple to 
hear the address. Some drove thirty miles 
or more to be present. This meeting was 
a repetition of previous ones. The group 
was drawn together by the widespread 
interest in the broadcasted service of the 
Unitarian society in Minneapolis. After 
successful early meetings, something like 
a definite program was outlined. Rey. 
John H. Dietrich has assured the Willmar 
leaders that he will speak twice during 
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each church season. Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Prof. A. Eustace Haydon, and Dr. 
George F. Patterson have spoken. The 
secretary of the conference will appear 
at intervals. Perhaps the most significant 
part of the program is the arrangement 
that brings laymen of the nearby churches 
to Willmar. 

There are countless communities in the 
Central West that offer possibilities for 
liberal religion. But the hope of providing 
a settled leader, in many cases, is out of 
the question. The alternative is being 
demonstrated by the experience of this 
group,—the radio, visiting ministers, and 
lay speakers. In this society we may begin 
to see something of our future history. 
It is a trend in our denominational life 
that promises much. 

The First Unitarian Society of Willmar 
has affiliated with the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 


College Centers Meeting 


Twenty-one persons, seven of them 
members of the Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee and the Alliance College Centers 
Committee, and the others, men vitally 
interested in promoting student work from 
the minister’s point of view, held a very 
important dinner meeting at the Biennial 
Conference, Philadelphia. Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of the Student Committee pre- 
sided, calling upon Rey. William H. Gysan, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., for a talk on “What 
a College Center Minister Thinks the Stu- 
dent Committee Should Do”, and upon Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y., for a 
statement of “What Billings Lecturers 
Expect to Do, and to Have Done When 
They Visit Campuses”. From these talks 
and from the ensuing discussion, many 
noteworthy ideas were advanced. 

Mr. Gysan, speaking from the viewpoint 
of a minister who started with one Uni- 
tarian student in his church, and in three 
years had twenty-five, fifteen of whom 
have joined the church, and one of whom 
has applied for admission to the Mead- 
ville Theological School, made the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

“We should have a monthly paper to be 
sent out to students. The Y. P. R. U. News 
does not satisfy their needs, and they 
should have a publication of their own. 

“We should issue a quarterly bulletin 
for college center ministers. This could 
contain such information as bibliographies 
of books on student counseling, religion 
in higher education, and others; sample 
advertisements and other forms of pub- 
licity which college ministers have used 
effectively; and news of programs and 
matters of especial interest to these men. 

“There should be a circulating library 
of the best books for college ministry. 
The Alliance might add this to their 
library. 

“We should form regional student asso- 
ciations with definite meetings and pro- 
grams. Every district conference should 
have a student work department. 

“The Unitarian Student Committee 


ought to be a student work department of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

“We should build up an endowment for 
student work. This would give college 
ministers more money for carrying on 
their work, and might also enable them 
to go away for the much needed summer 
study which keeps them abreast of the 
times. There is available at present the 
Hazen Foundation, money from which is 
obtainable through Dr. Richard Edwards, 
of the United Religious Work at Cornell 
University, for which men may apply. 
This they can use for entertainment of 
students, and summer study. 

“We should found student centers near 


the campuses. These need not be churches, * 


but rooms where students could meet and 
where the minister could do _ student 
counseling. 

“We should send early in the spring 
to college ministers a list of places where 
they can go for summer study. 

“We should: have more summer preach- 
ing in our churches near the summer 
schools of the great universities.” 

Further discussion of these points 
brought out the suggestions that our Uni- 
tarian tracts should be revised to be made 
more useful and attractive to students; 
that there be a series of tracts for distri- 
bution to college town ministers; that 
there be a column in THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER Where news of college center minis- 
ters may be exchanged, and that the theo- 
logical schools should give special prepara- 
tion to the men who want to go into 
college town pulpits. A pamphlet contain- 
ing samples of good publicity would be 
very helpful to college ministers. 

The question of summer preaching is 
one which the Unitarian Student Commit- 
tee is already working on, and which it 
hopes to make possible in several centers 
next summer. 

Dr. Lathrop said that the three great 
channels for the Billings Lecturer are the 
preaching in the church pulpit and from 
the college platform, the publicity in the 
college world, and the chance for personal 
consultation with the students. Of these, 
the contacts with the students over a 
period of days is the most important. Work 
ean also be done through faculty mem- 
bers who will give the speaker a chance 
to address classes. Living with the stu- 
dents in dormitories or fraternity houses, 
and answering their religious perplexities 
is the most important work a Billings Lec- 
turer can do. 

The student from the Philippines said 
that foreign students come to America 
with high ideals of what our country is, 
but life here disillusions them. We can 
help to introduce them to Americin 
homes, keep them in touch with our best 
influences, and through our church help 
to liberalize them religiously. 

This discussion, representing as it did 
the ideas of men who work with students 
in widely divergent college centers, who 
have gone out as lecturers to them, and 
who earnestly desire to make our Unita- 
rian chureh increasingly useful in this 
field, commensurate with all that we have 
to give, gave evidence that much is de 
sired of us, and much should be done. 
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Young Publishers 


Members of Cincinnati, Ohio, Church school 
issue own paper 


In the First Unitarian Congregational 
Chureh School of Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
high school girls and boys became editors 
and publishers last year, the girls taking 
charge of the year book, and the boys, 
the weekly newspaper. S. B. Smalley, di- 


rector of religious education, assisted the 


young people in their work. 
Reporters from each class collected 


' items of news, and once a week the boys 


came together to edit and publish their 
paper, “The Outburst”. It was printed on 
both sides of an eight and one-half inch 
by eleven-inch sheet with a letter size 
multigraph. Its editorials, flagstaff and 
news columns gave it the appearance of 
a regular daily newspaper. The project 
was effective in interesting the boys as 
nothing else had done, 

The year book, “The Unitariannual”, 


is an attractive booklet of seventy 
pages, containing a title page, a 
foreword, a dedication to Rev. John 


Malick, the list of school officers and 
faculty, and many special articles, all 
written by the pupils. The story of each 
class was contributed by a member of the 
class, and is illustrated by small but 
clear snapshots of the class and of the 
teacher. Following these class histories, 
are stories of hikes, pageants, parties and 
other events, all of which are illustrated 
by photographs. Two larger pictures show 
the Sir Galahad pageant and the school 
members standing on the doorsteps of 
the church, 

The book, six by nine inches in size, is 
covered with light brown heavy paper on 
which blue paper triangles are pasted in 
attractive design for the front cover. The 
printing was done on mimeograph paper 
with a post card size multigraph, an in- 
expensive, indispensable and_ effective 
mimeograph-like instrument. Below the 
printing, which occupied only the upper 
right or left hand section of the page, 
were placed the photographs. Because so 
‘many of these were ordered, thirty-four 
pictures for each annual, special rates 
of two cents a print were obtained from 
the local photographer. The cost of the 
materials made it necessary for the book 
to be sold to the pupils. 

The responsibility for the annual was 
assumed by the high school girls, but all 
who helped with pasting pictures, operat- 
ing the multigraph, punching holes, mak- 
ing covers or writing stories feel that it 
is their book. 

The results of these and other projects 
of cooperative effort were encouraging to 
the leaders. The young people did crea- 
tive work; and in the process a fine 
school spirit and loyalty were developed. 


Alliance: Manual Notes 


Will branch officers of the General Alli- 
ance note the following changes and 
additions: 

Massachusetts: Brookfield, correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Alger Powell; Nor- 
well, president, Mrs. Frank Nelson; Pitts- 
field, president, Mrs. H. G. Ives; South 
Boston, corresponding secretary, Miss Lilla 


- 


The Register and News Letter 


F. Davis, 162 H Street; Stoneham, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Grace V. Taylor, 72 Central 
Street. New York: Ithaca, treasurer, Mrs. 
F. S. Rogers, 948 BH. State Street. Oregon: 
Portland Evening, president, Madeline HB. 
Allen, 699 Johnson Street; secretary, 
Laura Jakeway, 386 East 51st Street; 
treasurer, Anna M. Diven, 33514 Market 
Street. Vermont: Windsor, acting presi- 
dent, Mrs. G. F. Guernsey, State Street. 
New Hampshire Associate Alliance, treas- 
urer, Miss Gertrude Wmerson, Keene. 


This Church Welcomes Students 


The Second Chureh, Boston, tried an 
interesting experiment this fall in con- 
nection with plans for service to students 
in its vicinity. Instead of waiting until 
the opening of schools and colleges to 
obtain lists of Unitarian students, the 
minister, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell, wrote 
early in September a personal letter to 
the minister of every church in our de- 
nomination in the United States and 
Canada, asking for the names and ad- 
dresses of young people who would be 
studying in Boston this fall, and offering 
any service that might be of use to them. 

The replies to those letters have been 
interesting and helpful. In instances 
where there were no names to send, Mr. 
Ferrell received appreciative acknowledg- 
ments of his offer of service and many ex- 
pressions of hearty approval of his efforts. 

A catalogue of the answers shows that 
they have come from churches in twenty- 
four different states representing every 
section of the country from as far west 
as the Pacific Coast and as far south as 
the Gulf of Mexico. While the letters from 
New England have been more numerous 
than from any other section, they are not 
in the majority. The students’ names re- 
ceived are from nine different states, rep- 
resenting nine colleges or universities, 
and two schools. ; 

Mr. Ferrell sent a personal invitation 
to each student to visit the church and 
to avail himself of its facilities. At the 
same time the names of all the young 
men were handed to the president of the 
Laymen’s League chapter, who has made 
arrangements to have the members make 
personal contacts with the students. A 
similar plan is being worked out whereby 
a number of the women of the parish will 
get in touch with the young ladies. 

Sunday afternoon, October 18, the pro- 
prietors of the church, the officers of the 
Laymen’s League and the officers ef the 
General Alliance gave a tea for these 
young people and the young people of the 
church. A welcome was extended to them 
by the minister, the chairman of the stand- 
ing committee, and the presidents of the 
League and the Alliance. The executive 
board of the Alliance arranged for the 
tea and the League took the responsibility 
of the musical program, 

Considering the plan as a whole, the 
effort has been well worth while. The 
cordial and appreciative responses to the 
original inquiries, the hearty cooperation 
of all the organizations of the church and 
especially the enthusiasm of the young 
people in accepting the hospitality of the 
church were sufficient reward for the 
endeavor. 
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What Second League Institute 
Meant to Flint, Mich., Church 


An impetus to the growth of a movement 
which it helped to found was given by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League through its 


recent institute of liberal religion in 
Flint, Mich., according to Rey. Arthur 


E. Winn, minister of the First Unitariau 
Church in that city. Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher for the League, gave 
this, his second series of institute ad- 
dresses in Flint, September 27 to October 
4. The former series, in April, 1930, con- 
ducted by the League with the cooperation 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was followed immediately by the organiza- 
tion of the new church. 

“There was in all of Dr. Westwood’s 
preaching”, says Mr. Winn, “the positive, 
affirmative emphasis, and our own people 
were heartened in their efforts for the 
maintenance of a church with such a con- 
structive gospel. 

“Again, I was pleased to see the intense 
interest of several men who had been 
lukewarm. They were the semi-detached. 
They wished us well, and came occasion- 
ally, but did little more. Some of these 
attended the institute meetings regularly, 
and there is good prospect, I believe, of 
securing their steady cooperation. 

“Lastly, the institute reached a rela- 
tively large number of strangers. Night 
after night a large proportion of the au- 
dience consisted of people who were at- 
tracted by the subjects and the way they 
were treated. A number signed our ‘wel- 
come cards’ and asked for literature, and 
I am sure these new contacts will be the 
means of extending our influence still 
farther.” 

A rising vote of thanks by the congre- 
gation to Dr. Westwood and the League 
came the final Sunday night, writes 
R. Marriott, president of the trustees of 
the church. “Our room was well filled 
every night and the numbers very steadily 


maintained’, he adds. “Many strangers 
were welcomed and new contacts were 
made.” ; 


Annual Shoals Reunion 
The annual mid-winter Shoals Reunion 
will be held at the Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy Street, Saturday, December 
5. All Shoalers reserve this date, and 
watch THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for 
further announcements. 


° 


Rededicate Waltham (Mass.) Church 


A service of rededication was held in 
the First Parish Church of Waltham, 
Mass., October 4, to celebrate the restora- 
tion and redecoration of the church in- 
terior and the installation of a new. heat- 
ing plant. A friend of the parish contrib- 
uted the expense of the redecoration and 
the Women’s Alliance the cost of the heat- 
ing system. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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Historical Society Offers Prize for Essay 


the Unitarian Historical Society to 
the student at the Meadville Theo- 

logical School, the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry or the Theological 
School in Harvard University who writes 
the best essay on any one of ten selected 
subjects. The object of the contest is “to 
promote interest in Unitarian history”. 

Manuscripts should be typewritten, 
double-spaced, contain not more than 8000 
words, include a bibliography and com- 
municate the author’s name only in an 
enclosed sealed envelope. They must be 
delivered prior to March 15, 19382, ad- 
dressed to Francis A. Christie, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. The award of the 
prize will be published at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety in May. 

The topics offered for choice are the 
following : 

1. “The History of the Ministry-at- 
Large’. 


A PRIZE of $50 will be awarded hy 


2. “The Christology Expressed in Uni- 
tarian Hymns”. 

3. “The Interest of American Unitarians 
in Comparative Religion”. 

4, “The Influence of Scotch Philoso- 
phers and Theologians of the Highteenth 
Century on New England Religious 
Thought”. 

5. “Theodore Parker’s Influence upon 
the Social and Religious Views of 
Abraham Lincoln”. 

6. “Theodore Parker’s Protest against 
the Capitalistic Industrialization of New 
Wngland”. 

7. “Was the Abolitionist Denunciation 
of Unitarian Apathy Justified?” 

8. “The History of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference”. 

9. “A History of the Unitarian Church 
in San Francisco, Calif., or of Portland, 
Ore., or of the writer’s church. 

10. “The Interest Shown by Unitarians 
in Socialism”. 


Personals 


Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church of Chicago,. Ill., has been appointed 
by Gov. L. lL. Emmerson of Illinois a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
State Normal School and Teachers’ College. 


Dr. James Sullivan, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Albany, N.Y., 
died October 29. He was former state his- 
torian and former assistant commissioner 
for higher and professional education in 
New York State. 


Rey. Joseph S. Loughran has resigned 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Essex County of Orange, N.J. 


Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe of the First 
Congregational Church of Lexington, 
Mass., in collaboration with Mrs. Robert 
W. Fernald, is the author of “The Scarlet 
Fringe”, a juvenile book issued by Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 
City. 


A reception in honor of Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland, who has returned to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where for twenty years he 
was minister of the Unitarian church, 
took place in the church October 30. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who is serving as minister-in-eharge 
of the First Unitarian Church of Toledo, 
Ohio, attended the reception and spoke at 
the church supper following. 


_ Charles H. Wellman, son of Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman of Woburn, Mass., is 
leader of the First Congregational Junior 
Church of Lexington, Mass. Mr. Wellman 
is planning to enter the ministry. 


Rey. F. W. Smith has resigned as min- 
ister of the Church of Our Father of New- 
burgh, N.Y. 


Rey. Eugene Milne Cosgrove, of the 
Unity Church of Hinsdale, Ill., has re- 
turned from Vienna, Austria, where he 
studied during the summer under Dr. 
Alfred Adler. For seven years Mr. Cos- 
grove has conducted a psychological clinic 
associated with the church activities, on 
purely scientific lines. Doctors, business in- 
stitutions, courts, scliools, send their 
serious cases of neurosis to Mr. Cosgrove. 
A Chicago doctor gives one day a week 
without charge, to the physical examina- 
tions. 


W. Frank Swift, a recent graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School, is the 
new director of the Boston (Mass.) 
Ethical Society. 


Correction 


Rev. Raymond H. Palmer’s findings in 
his Round Table, “The Church and Art”, 
in the Biennial Conference, Philadelphia, 
were read from manuscript, as printed in 
THE REGISTER last week, page 850, and not 
spoken extemporaneously in a somewhat 
different form, as erroneously reported. 
Rey. George L. Thompson is not responsi- 
ble for the mistake, which was due to in- 
formation from another source. 


Loyal Alameda Unitarians 

Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Alameda, Calif., has been 
stricken with a malady from which phy- 
sicians offer no hope of recovery. He is 
still able to preach and to attend to va- 
rious ministerial duties; at present he is 
delivering a series of sermons on ‘“Great- 
ness in Men”. 

Dr. Nesbitt reports a sturdy loyalty on 
the part of the church. The devotion 
shown by his trustees and his congrega- 
tion is an inspiration he would like to 
pass on. 
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Install Mr. Krolfifer 


Service of recognition for Dr. H. G. Eisenlohr 
is included in installation ceremony 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
A recognition and installation service 
took place at the St. John’s Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, October 23, 


in which Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr was made 


minister emeritus of the church and Rey. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, minister. 

Dr. Eisenlohr, who was minister forty- 
six years and built up the St. John’s 
parish till it was the third largest Uni- 
tarian parish in the country, resigned 
last spring. 

Mr. Krolfifer was elected to succeed 
him following ministries at Seattle, Wash., 
and Davenport, Ia. 


Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher _ 


of the Laymen’s League, who was to de- 
liver the address, was unable to attend. 
Rev. J. F. Meyer of the Independent 
Protestant Church of Columbus, Ohio, 
read from II Tim., and Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson of the First Unitarian Church of 
Dayton, Ohio, read “The Coming Church” 
by Theodore Parker. 

George A. Muenzenmaier, president of 
the church council, led the congregation 
both in the act of recognition of Dr. 
Hisenlohr and in the act of installation of 
Mr. Krolfifer. Each of the ministers made 
a short speech of acceptance. 

The prayer of installation was given by 
Rev. John Malick of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church of Cincinnati, and 
the charge to the minister by Dr. Hisen- 
lohr. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of 
the Meadville Theological School, spoke in 
behalf of the Unitarian Fellowship, and 
delivered an address comparing the task 
of the minister fifty years ago and that 
of to-day. Benediction was pronounced by 
Mr. Krolfifer. 


Biennial Conference Committee 


Following are the names of the com- 
mittee for the next biennial conference of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
1933: Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; George G. Davis, Boston, Mass. ; 
Dr. Augustus P. Reeccord, Detroit, Mich. ; 


“Mrs. John B. Nash, New York City; and 


Miss Elizabeth Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Birth Control Forum at Kalamazoo 


The first birth control forum to take 
place in Kalamazoo, Mich., was conducted 
at the People’s Liberal Church, October 
11. Dr. Albert P. Van Dusen, representing 
the Committee on Federal Legislation for 
Birth Control, was the speaker. No opposi- 
tion to birth control came out in the dis- 
cussion. In the evening Dr. Van Dusen 
gave the College Students’ Round Table 
group a most helpful talk on the eugenics 
of birth control. Much interest was 
aroused by the forum and a movement 
will be started to open a Mothers’ Clinic 
in Kalamazoo. The day after the forum 
the librarian of the Kalamazoo Public 
Library requested Rev. W. H. Gysan, min- 
ister of the People’s Church, to secure 
several scientific works on birth control 
for the shelves of the library. 
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Pacific Unitarian School for Ministry 


Makes Important Statement of Condition 


OLLOWING is a statement from Prof. 

William S. Morgan, President of the 

Board of Trustees of the Pacifie Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry: 

In May, 1931, the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry called Dr. Horace 
Westwood, of Boston, Mass., to its Presi- 
dency, to assume his duties in August 1932. 

At the time of the call the books of 
the School showed an endowment in round 
figures of half a million dollars. In July, 
salaries were unpaid for the first time in 
the history of the School. This was the 
first intimation to the Trustees of the 
School that the endowment of the School 
might have been impaired during the busi- 
ness depression. An investigation was 
begun at once which gradually disclosed 
that over half of the endowment of the 
School had been dissipated. While the in- 
vestigation was in progress, the Treasurer 
committed suicide, on August 11, 1931. 

With the very existence of the School 
in jeopardy, the Trustees were faced with 
the necessity of making drastic economies 
to assure the continuance of the School. 
An appeal to the denomination for addi- 
tional funds in these hard times seemed 
out of the question. The only alternative 
was to ask Dr. Westwood kindly to release 
the School from its obligation to him by 
allowing them to withdraw the call to the 
Presidency, and he graciously consented. 

The Trustees have very reluctantly and 
with extreme regret taken this course, 
fully realizing that it deprives the School 
of a leadership in which they have the 
fullest confidence and that it means the 
postponement of the fulfillment of the 
vision, with its hope of promise, which 
Dr. Westwood would have brought to the 


School. 


The Trustees desire to express publicly 
their admiration of the splendid spirit 
manifested by Dr. Westwood under these 
tragic circumstances. 


WiLiiAM S. Morgan, 


President of the Board of Trustees, 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


In his reply to the request of the Trus- 
tees, Dr. Westwood said: 


“T shall ever appreciate the honor the 
Trustees of the School conferred upon me 
in calling me to the Presidency, in the 
first place, and I shall cherish its memory 
with kindly affection and good will. None 
more than myself can realize the sorrow 
and grief in which you have made your 
request. In consenting to the same, I wish 
to go on record by saying, that no matter 
how grievous the circumstances that have 
fallen on the School and however adverse 
the present moment, I have complete faith 
in its possibilities. As a spiritual and cul- 
tural center of great possible significance 
to the cause of Liberal Religion, it merits 
the support of our Fellowship. When these 
dark days have passed, days which have 
meant so much tragedy in connection with 


so many splendid causes and institutions, 


the School will enter upon a new chapter 
of influence and leadership. I shall ever 


remain its friend in so far as my influence 
may count for anything, no matter how 
small. I am still yours to command by 
use of voice or pen. The ideals before you 
are imperishable. You will press forward 
in faith to your high goals. 


Horace WEStTWwoop, 
Mission Preacher, Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Golden Jubilee, Brockton 


Unity Church celebrates fiftieth anniversary with 
two services 


The Unity Church of Brockton, Mass., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary by a 
religious service Sunday, September 27, 
and a second service Friday evening, 
October 2. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, at the Sunday service de 
livered a sermon, “A Faith for Tempestu- 
ous Times”. “Unless there is a very 
marked change for the better’, he said, 
“we shall have a great political turn- 
over, here in this country, but in the end, 
it will leave the fundamental problems 
unchanged, it will merely shift burdens 
from the shoulders of one group to those 
of others. The solution of some of the 
immediate problems will not go deep into 
the subsoil of conditions, the violation of 
human relationships. When we can main- 
tain balance in the midst of contending 
opinions, not ruled by hatred or malice, 
pave the way to the understanding heart, 
that is the solvent for the world’s difficul- 
ties to-day. The thing we need is not more 
knowledge, but more wisdom with which 
to use the knowledge we have. We have 
a faith for perilous times, let us over- 
come hatred, malice, meanness with a de- 
sire for the clean heart.” 

Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz, minister of 
the church, preceded Dr. Patterson with 
a brief historical sketch. 

At the Friday evening service, Mayor 
Bent of Brockton gave the greetings of 
the city, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., con- 
gratulated the church in behalf of the 
former ministers, and Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, editor of THE REGISTER, gave an 
address on “Religion, a Vital Necessity”. 

Mr. Bent said that the work of the past 
fifty years done by the members of the 
Unity Church in the spiritual field was 
equalled by their loyalty and support to 
the city, and provided a true indication 
of the promise for the future years of 
both church and city. 

“This anniversary”, said Mr. Ferrell, 
who was minister of the Unity Church 
from 1906-1918, “marks a period of time 
in which you have undergone the test 
of the years, proving your usefulness and 
worth in the community. Nothing is in- 
evitable in the life of a church, but if the 
vision still remains, you go forward. This 
vision you have kept before you and real- 
ity has been proven in the promise you 
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made to the community, when the church 
was established, and which has been Kept.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach declared that the 
church was the place to settle the present 
great economic problem confronting the 
world. “To-day”, he said, “when the world 
faces the worst collapse in its history, the 
church is the place to which man must 
turn. It stands for the status of equality, 
for law, for country and for God. The 
finest thing religion is now doing is to 
integrate into our beliefs that the eco- 
nomic factor is most important. With all 
respect to every other problem, I ask you 
is there any other place to settle these 
difficulties? I would that the multitude 
would demand of us this obligation in the 
business of religion.” 

Mr. Perdelwitz expressed his thankful- 
ness and appreciation to the ministers 
of the past and to the parish for the fine 
heritage of loyalty and cooperation of 
which he is benefiting. In closing his re- 
marks he said he desired to present a 
gift of golden roses to the young girl of 
the parish who was the only “girl” present, 
or living, who had been at the first meet- 
ing of the society in Satucket Hall, fifty 
years ago, Mrs. Andrew C. Gibbs. 

Decorations emphasizing the golden 
tones of the anniversary were used in the 
flower and candle decorations, the stage 
was set as a colonial living room and large 
bouquets of flowers were used effectively 
in the parlors. 


Sunday School Union 


The Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., will hold its second meeting of the 
season on November 16 at the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge. The speaker will be 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot on the subject, 
“The Puzzling Religious Questions of Chil- 
dren”. Supper is served at six o’clock, 
departmental conferences are held at 
seven and the general meeting which is 
open to the public is at eight o’clock. Dr. 
H. H. Meyer, dean of Boston University 
School of Religious Education,, will lead 
the conference for superintendents; Prof. 
J. M. Ratcliff of Tufts School of Religious 
Education will lead the conference for 
junior-intermediate teachers; and Miss 
Annie BH. Pousland will hold a round table 
for kindergarten and primary workers. 


King’s Chapel Services 


Prof. William W. Fenn will preach at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
November 15, Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital Monday at 12.15 
p.m. Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School, will preach at the 
noon services November 17 and November 
18; Rev. Robert M. Bartlett of the First 
Congregational Church, Norwood, Mass., 
will preach at the noon services November 
19 and November 20. 


Call John Brogden to Urbana, IIl. 

John Brogden, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Dallas, Tex., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Unitarian Church of 
Urbana, Ill. Mr. Brogden is a graduate of 
Culver-Stockton College and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. From 1915-1926 he was 
in the Disciples of Christ ministry. 


‘ 
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Houghton Page 


Houghton Page was a native of Quincy, 
Mass., born in 1883. His early boyhood 
was spent in Leadville, Ky., and in Den- 
ver, Colo. He was graduated from the 
Quincy High School in 1902, received the 
A.B. degree from Boston University in 
1908, and the 8.T.B. degree from Harvard 
University in 1911. His first pastorate was 
the summer church in West Gouldsboro, 
Maine, in 1910 and 1911. He was minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Iowa 
City, Iowa, 1911-13. In 1913 he became 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church in 
Helena, Mont., where he remained three 
years. The same year he married Edith 
Mather of Iowa City. One child, a 
daughter, Judith Content, was born to 
them on January 5, 1921. In 1916 he be- 
came the minister of the Old Ship Church 
in Hingham. Here for a decade he was 
the well-beloved pastor of this ancient 
parish. In 1926 he accepted a call to All 
Souls’ Church in Greenfield, Mass., where, 
affectionately esteemed by parish and 
town, he died October 15, 1931. 

There is but one thing more difficult to 
understand than death—that is life. Per- 
haps if we understood life we should also 
understand death, and possibly death re- 
veals the hidden mysteries in which so 
much of life is shrouded. If when the 
end comes and we step out into the “sea 
of cloud” it may not be a wholly strange 
world to us, for even as our souls were 
yeiled here, so were the souls of those 
who walked beside us in the way. Usually 
it is only the headlines of each human 
life that are read. The real meaning of 
life, its finer, higher, nobler aspects, its 
courage, faith and brotherliness in the 
daily drudgery of the “irritating round 
of small concerns’, too often eludes us. 
“Fancies that broke through language 
and escaped”, “All I could never be, all 
men ignored in me, this I was worth to 
God, whose hand the pitcher shaped.” In 
a word, the closely written human pages, 
rich in wisdom and experience are seldom 
read by us. For the most part, we are but 
dimly conscious of each other’s sorrows 
or joys. We are often unaware of the bur- 
dens under which those nearest and dear- 
est to us labor. We only intermittently 
sense the things that help or hinder our 
friends. It would be a revelation to us if 
we could enter into an awareness of the 
burdens, hardships, disappointments, and 
weariness that life has laid upon many a 
one who has smiled and gone bravely on 
to the end. It is a tribute to the soldierly 
qualities of the human spirit that we 
speak far more of our happinesses, joys, 
and faiths than of our sorrows, disap- 
pointments, and uncertainties. 

Houghton Page’s friends knéw that he 
was much alone but few were aware of 
his loneliness. We did pause to wonder 
how it was that he knew so well how to 
help the lonely. We knew that his sym- 
pathy for and friendly interest in all 
about him were unfailing. Opportunities 
for service he welcomed as cherished dis- 
coveries; needing friendship and com- 
panionship, he was able to give gener- 
ously of these to others; a bearer of bur- 
dens himself, he understood what it meant 
when a fellow mortal stumbled or went 
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down under his load ; needing to be cheered 
himself, he radiated good cheer wherever 
he went and he kept faith enough to give 
lavishly to those who could have needed 
it no more than he. He was a good 
comrade, giving that quality of friend- 
ship that makes its memory an imperish- 
able bequest, the flavor of which abides 
unforgettably with us now that the Great 
Stillness has fallen upon him. He was 
possessed of a keen appreciation of the 
finer things in life. His mind was well 
stored and ever alert for new truth, nor 
in the pursuit of the new did he lose sight 
of the beauty and the value of the old. 
His preaching was of an unusually high 
order; it was beautiful in its clarity and 
eloquent in its simplicity, and back of it 
was a love for and a sincere desire to 
serve humanity that ever made his pulpit 
a place of power and light. His ministry 
was an interpretation of life in terms of 
its highest and noblest potentialities. He 
did justly. He loved mercy. He walked 
humbly. So we feel 


That God is gentle to his guest 
And therefore will we gladly say 
The things he loved the best 
Are his to-day. 
(oho ts 


Ministerial Union Meeting 


The November meeting of the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union will be held at 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, November 23, at eleven 
o'clock. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, will 
speak on the subject, “What Should the 
Church Do About Unemployment?’ The 
discussion will be opened by Rey. Kenneth 
C. Walker, junior minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church of Boston. Members are 
asked to note the change from the usual 
date which was necessitated by Dr. Dex- 
ter’s engagements. 


Improvements at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


During the summer the building of the 
Peoples’ Church of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
underwent numerous repairs and was 
cleaned and redecorated. New linoleum 
was laid on the floor of the social room 
and the minister’s study was provided 
with files. A Wayside Pulpit, the gift of 
H. H. Montillon, was placed on the lawn 
at the corner of the church so it may be 
seen by people walking up both Third 
Avenue and Sixth Street. 

Rev. Melvin L. Welke, who was junior 
minister of the Church of Our Father of 
Portland, Ore., last year, was installed 
as minister of the church November 1. 


Rev. Milton E. Muder to Ridgewood 


Rey. Milton E. Muder, minister of the 
First Parish Church of Westwood, Mass., 
since 1920, has become minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Ridgewood, N.J. A 
graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School, Mr. Muder served as minister at 
Castine, Me., before going to Westwood. 
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Proctor Academy Notes 


‘A meeting of the Proctor Alumni Asso- 
ciation was held in the new administra- 
tion and recitation building of the Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., October 31. It 
was voted to appropriate five hundred dol- © 
lars for the purpose of furnishing ready 
for efficient service and appropriately 
marking the library. The money is to be 
made available immediately and is to be 
spent under the direction of a committee 
of three members from the alumni, in- 
cluding the president working in coopera- 
tion with Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster. 
It was voted to name the library “The 
Alumni Library’’. 

As a means of getting wider and more 
personal publicity, personal “contacts” 
have been established with sixty-nine men 
and women, representing ninety-five 
churches and communities. These “volun- 
teer field agents” have generously and 
readily agreed to keep Proctor before 
their respective communities, especially in 
getting new boys, additional funds, and 
by cooperating in other ways. Proctor 
needs and appreciates this willing help, 
and splendid results are bound to accrue. 

Through a special gift, it has been made 
possible to furnish in a most attractive 
way the Teachers’ Room. This leaves only 
the Student Council Room to be furnished. 
More books are needed, especially history 
reference books as well as biographies and 
scientific books. 

At the meeting of the International 
Amity Club October 30, the program was 
as follows: World news, John W. Sever ; 
foreign letters, Arline R. Andrews, Harry 
H. Burnham, Edith M. Preseott; Peace 
Pact and display of flags, Dana W. Stock- 
bridge and Leon B. Conant. Mrs. Josephine 
HK. Hamp of Andover gave an address, re- 
lating many interesting experiences she 
had on her recent trip to Europe, espe- 
cially at’ Geneva. Two members of the 
Laconia High School faculty were present 
as observers, looking toward the forma- 
tion of a similar club at Laconia. 

Rey. William Safford Jones of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., addressed the student body 
October 30. On the preceding evening Mr. 
Jones met informally with the boarding 
boys. 

Several of the boarding boys accom- 
panied Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster, to 
Concord, N.H., to attend the meeting of 
the Young People’s Religious Union held 
in connection with the fall meeting of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 

About twenty-five parents attended the 
annual fall visitation week-end, October 
24-25. A football game with Brewster, a 
conference between parents and teachers, 
an entertainment by the junior school- 
boys and a candlelight service conducted 
by Eliott Harrington of Waltham, Mass., 
made up the program for Saturday. On 
Sunday morning parents had an opportu- 
nity for personal conference with the head- 
master and at eleven o’clock attended the 
regular church service. Departure was 
made after dinner. 

Harry H. Rivers, 1932, of Andover, has 
been elected captain of this year’s football 
team. Brewster defeated Proctor at Carr 
Field, Andover, October 25, 33-6, 
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Ministers Meet 
s M. Jones in a delightful address on 
‘a favorite theme 


The luncheon of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union, held at the Benjamin Frank- 
| lin Hotel at 1 p.m. Wednesday, brought 

_ together approximately one hundred Uni- 
_tarian ministers from all parts of the 

United States. After enjoying an excellent 
_ Tuncheon, the meeting was called to order 
| .by Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago. 
____‘There was a little fun injected in the 
business period when a delegation ap- 
_ proached the presiding officer, and in a 
very formal manner presented a _ resolu- 
tion. It was understood that no group of 
-~Unitarians could really hold a successful 
gathering without passing a resolution, so 
it was resolved with great enthusiasm, 
that Anastasia is none other than the 
daughter of the late Czar of Russia and 
heir to the throne. 

_ The speaker of the occasion was Prof. 
Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College. 
Professor Jones is one of the best-known 
men of America to-day, and the assembly 
eagerly awaited his address. He followed 
the after-dinner custom in approaching 
his subject by telling many humorous 
stories, beginning with the announcement 
that he was a Quaker. He quoted L. P. 
Jacks as being the authority for the story 
that “Quakers are a queer sect who wear 
no suspenders”. Of course anyone hear- 
ing this statement asks, “Why?’ and is 
told that to wear suspenders might be 
interpreted as lack of confidence in AlI- 
mighty God. 

Professor Jones said, “The general con- 
fusion of the present time is as true of 
religion as of other matters.” 

‘He cautioned his listeners not to be 
worried. “The world has a way of coming 
out all right. When we come to a dead 
end we must take a detour.” He told of 
going to a place called “the World’s end” 
which was on the side of what was re- 
garded as an impassable mountain, but 
he found a pass-over and went on beyond 
the World’s end. The lesson, he said, is 
to go up higher. 

“The worst moment in Christian his- 
tory. was when Domitian resolved to an- 
nihilate Christianity. It did not seem that 
Christianity could survive. The chief ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of this re- 
solve was sent to the Isle of Patmos to 
die in the mines. The man wrote, ‘I was 
in Patmos, and I was in the spirit.’ The 
spirit is the important thing.” 

In describing a visit to Palestine, he 
spoke of the character of the soil. He said 
he was reminded of a New England 
farmer who was asked if he had ever been 
out of sight of land. He replied, ‘The 
only time was when I was over in Edwin 
Johnson’s field.” “That’s Palestine’, said 
Professor Jones. Like Johnson’s field the 
country is so covered with rocks as to 
hide the soil. At Gaza the best soil is 
covered with sand. One has an orange 
grove, the trees filled with fruit. He wakes 
up inthe morning to find sand from the 
desert has drifted in and it is up to 
-the lower branches of the orange trees. 
Farming is a combat with the desert. 
Like this is our struggle for the higher 
life. - 
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“My star passage in the Bible is, ‘The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.’ 
One of the most appalling things in his- 
tory is the way men have fought over the 
kingdom of God.” 

He quoted the words of John Scotus 
Brigena, “There are as many unveilings 
of God as there are holy souls.” 

He concluded by appealing to the 
Quaker doctrine of the inner light, say- 
ing, “When George Fox started the great 
movement of the seventeenth century, he 
said, ‘I saw a great ocean of darkness and 
death; I also saw that there was a great 
ocean of light and love which flowed over 
it.’ 

“You cannot save the world by shouting 
the old slogans through a megaphone. 
There isn’t anything that will work ex- 


cept the spirit of God in the life of man.” - 


Laymen in Philadelphia 


They hold a meeting and hear President 
Herbert C. Parsons 


Hight thousand men allied to extend 
the influence of the free faith, not for its 
own sake but for what it can do to build 
men, was the inspiriting picture drawn 
by President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League when he ad- 
dressed the dinner of Unitarian laymen 
and ministerial friends, held in connection 
with the Biennial Conference at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., October 21. 

Maleolm ©. Rees, administrative vice- 
president, preceded Mr. Parsons with a 
comprehensive statement of the purposes 
and present activities of the League. 
Frank D. Witherbee, member of the Phila- 
delphia chapter, and one of the founders 
of the League, presided as toastmaster, 
Dr. Wilmer Krusen of Philadelphia, an 
honorary vice-president of the League, was 
chairman of the committee of Philadelphia 
and Germantown laymen that arranged 
the meeting. 

A tribute to Dr. H. Barrett Learned 
of Washington, D.C., honorary vice-presi- 
dent, who died October 11, was spoken 
by George A. Ricker of Washington, 
whose intimate friendship with Dr. 
Learned began with their attendance at 
the League organization meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., twelve years ago. The 
company stood for a few moments of 
silence in grateful memory of Mr. 
Learned’s devoted services to the League, 
and the secretary of the League was in- 
structed to forward resolutions of tribute 
and condolence to Mr. Learned’s family. 

Mr. Rees showed how the League was 
fulfilling its declared “present purposes” 
through its publications, its institutes 
and missions, its assistance to chapters 
in planning their programs, its Church 
School Institutes, its cooperation in work 
with students, and its varied helps to 
churches. b 

Members of the League should feel 
more individual responsibility for the 
achievement of the League’s purposes, and 
chapters should rise to their opportunities, 
Mr. Rees said. A chapter that does no 
more than bring the men of the parish 
together in fellowship—valuable as this 
is—is missing a great opportunity for sery- 
ice, he declared. 
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“The League is much more than I had 
dreamed it was”, declared Mr. Parsons, 
after five months’ intimate direction of 
its work. He paid tribute to the “fine per- 
sonalities” he had met with in this work, 
in the doing of which, he added, people 
are at their best. i 

Men of the League, he continued, are 
castodians of a great faith. They are re- 
sponsible, not so much for its propagation, 
but primarily for its functioning in the 
community and in the lives of men and 
women. It is for the Unitarian Church to 
come to the limit of its possibilities, he 
said. Never was there a time when respon- 
sibility for sharing in this endeavor rested 
more commandingly on the laymen. 

The League, he stated, is gaining, 
not only in strength, but in realization ot 
this responsibility to chureh and com- 
munity. “Think”, he said, “of eight thou- 
sand men, allied in a church free from 
old restraints, allied in this one purpose—- 
to extend the free faith, not for its own 
sake, but for the greater purpose of build- 
ing communities and men. It is gratifying 
to work with men joined in this purpose.” 

There was one woman present at this 
men’s dinner—at the head table. Mr. Par- 
sons explained her presence by paying 
recognition to the efficient and indispen- 
sable labors of Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, 
executive secretary of the League. Then, 
turning his eyes to Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher for the League, he re- 
called a devastating fire that had broken 
out in Dr. Westwood’s car on his way 
to Philadelphia and introduced him as 
the “flaming evangelist” of the liberal 
gospel. 


Y.P.R.U. in Philadelphia 


Meet and hold banquet at which Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees speaks 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
held its own session, in the Fourth Bien- 
nial Conference at the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia on Wednesday 
evening, October 21, Preceding a meeting of 
the board of directors in the church par- 
lors a banquet was held which was open 
to all members and friends of the 
Y. P. R. U. About eighty persons weré 
present, 

Dana Mcl. Greeley, president of the 
Y. P. R. U., presided at the banquet and 
expressed the great pleasure of the 
Y. P. R. U. in welcoming so many mem- 
bers and friends who are interested in 
giving fresh impetus to the principles and 
work of the Y. P. R. U. 

Mr. Greeley introduced Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh who extended a hearty welcome 
to the Y. P. R. U. to Philadelphia. Dr. 
Griffin expressed his delight in always 
being with the Y. P. R. U. and in having 
it with him. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., chairman of the Biennial Confer- 
ence, and a _ past president of the 
Y. P. R. U., commended highly the quality 
of the spirit of youth, the skill, the initia- 
tive, and the flexibility which charac- 
terize the management of the affairs of 
the Y. P. R. U., and suggested that young 

(Continued on page 887) 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


It is better to blaze 
the trail than to 
pummel one’s fellow- 
travelers. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rey. Simeon E. Cozad of Lowell, 
Mass. The choir of All Souls’ Church, 
Lowell, will provide the music. 4.30 P.M., 
Sunday, Station WBZA, 990 kilocycles— 
302.8 meters. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, D.D., Emeritus, Yale 
Divinity School, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday and 
Wednesday; Rev. Robert M. Bartlett, of 
the First Congregational Church, Nor- 
wood, Mass., 12.15 p.m. Thursday and 
Friday, Station WNAC, 1230 kilocycles— 
243.8 meters. (The Sunday morning ad- 
dress of Dr. William W. Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
will not be broadcast.) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church. 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, subject Lewis 
Browne’s “Since Calvary’, 4 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 a.M. Sunday, Station WDRC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, subject, “A 
Backward Glance O’er Traveled Ways”, 
a fiftieth anniversary address, 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles 
—254.1 meters. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
subject, “Go ye therefore and teach ‘all 
nations”, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station WNBH. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rey. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC, 


Springfield, Mass., Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Owen W. Eames, 10.50 4.M., Stations 
WBZ, WBZA, and WXAZ,. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.80 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 13860 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—At a special meeting 
of the First Unitarian Church, October 5, 
a resolution was adopted that all bequests 
left the church, unless otherwise specified 
in the will, be put toward a permanent 
endowment fund. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION . 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


MORE CHAPTERS 


reporting in the League’s Church 
Attendance Campaign last year 


MORE CHURCHES 


showing increases in their congre- 
gations last year 


HIGHER PERCENTAGES 


of increase in attendance last year 


This was the record of the churches that were 
reported in the Campaign last year. What will 
be the record this year? 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FiIvE BEacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons,’D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School CARL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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Visit Valley Forge 


Many people from the Conference made 

a pilgrimage to Valley Forge. The route 
was through Fairmount Park, where the 
Centennial Exposition was held in 1876. 
This great area has been developed into 
one of the most beautiful parks in the 
country. The party also passed the educa- 
tional institutions of national reputation, 
including Haverford College, Bryn Mawr 
College and Villanova College. 
_ Approaching Valley Forge, all glorious 
with autumn foliage, it is difficult for one 
to vizualize this great hill as it appeared 
when Washington with his few hundred 
ragged, freezing Continentals clung with 
grim tenacity to the lone post, while in 
the city a few miles below the enemy 
were living in comfort and security. 

Anyone who has critically studied that 
period of American history must be con- 
vinced that it was solely due to the cour- 
age and tenacity of Washington that the 
patriot cause survived. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady says of Valley Forge, “No spot on 
earth—not the plains of Marathon, nor 
the passes of Sempach, nor the place of 
the Bastile, nor the dykes of Holland, 
nor the moors of England—is so sacred 
in the history of the struggle for human 
liberty as Valley Forge.” 

Most of the time was spent at the 
Washington Memorial, as yet incomplete. 
While it may be a necessity that this 
national memorial church should be under 
the jurisdiction of some denomination, it 
would seem proper and fitting that every 
phase of America’s religious life should 
have equal representation in things other 
than giving contributions for its building 
and support. It is now a Protestant Epis- 
copal chureh, but its symbolism is more 
patriotic than Christian. 

Delegates were privileged to visit the 
Widener mansion and view the wonderful 
art collection which has been gathered 
there. The paintings of Rembrandt, Van 
Dyke, Hobbema, and the French and 
Italian masters, are well represented. 
Here are two of Turner’s masterpieces, and 
a number of lesser modern artists have 
contributed to the collection. 

Besides the paintings there are unusual 
specimens of statuary, bronzes, antique 
furniture, rare prints, old rugs and other 
objects to delight the lover of art. 


Y. P.R.U. in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 885) 


people who have qualified by their experi- 
ence and service in Y. P. R. U. work 
be placed as soon as possible in positions 
of responsibility in church and denomina- 
tional work that they may bring to that 
larger work the freshness and enthusiasm 
and flexibility of youth. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, was the main speaker of 
the evening. 

Mrs. Rees told simply and effectively 
the story of the great ship Olympic riding 
one. night on the high seas. On board 
guests were engaged in various forms of 
joyous entertainment. On board also the 
ship’s doctor was struggling with his first 
critical case, that of a little child. The 
case required surgical skill, the chances 
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were one in a thousand. The doctor had 
not had the necessary training. If only 
he could communicate with Dr. Marlowe 
of the Johns Hopkins University and re- 
ceive the requisite instruction. It was 
learned that Dr. Marlowe was on board 
the City of Paris somewhere on the high 
seas. The ship’s radio operator established 
communication with Dr. Marlowe; the 
advice of this skilled surgeon 400 miles 
away was transmitted; the engines were 
stopped for half an hour while the opera- 
tion was performed. They saved the child. 
“They”; who were “they’? Not the cap- 
tain, not the doctor, not the radio opera- 
tor, not the surgeon, but the countless 
hundreds, thousands and millions who 
have contributed throughout the ages to 
the sum total of human knowledge. 

The path has been blazed, said Mrs. 
Rees, by all who have preceded us. The 
Y. P. R. U. will blaze new paths and will 
make its contribution to what the older 
people have already done. It is a great 
debt that we owe to the past. It is an 
uphill task. There is no such thing as 
the downward path—the sunset of life. 
The work of adults is always up. “There 
is always a sunrise ahead of us’, said 
Mrs. Rees. “We shall pass the flaming 
torch to the Y. P. R. U. on the heights 
with the sunrise ahead of us. May it be 
your task to hold the torch on high.” 


Alliance Luncheon 


The Alliance luncheon was well attended 
and while there was no formal program, 
several well-known Alliance women spoke 
briefly, including Mrs. Martha St. John, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, and Miss Nina F. 
Howard, a California director. Miss Louise 
Brown presided. 


Progress at Hamilton, Ont. 


Rev. Mortimer Rowe, secretary of the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches of England, preached 
Sunday morning, September 27, at the 
First Unitarian Church of Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, and in the same evening thirty- 
six members of the congregation made 
the long trip to Toronto to hear another 
sermon by Mr. Rowe and to meet with 
the Toronto congregation. Four Unitarian 
ministers were present at the service: 
Mr. Rowe, Dr. Douglas Hemmeon of 
Hamilton, Rev. James C. Hodgins of 
Toronto and Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon of 
the Meadville Theological School, for- 
merly minister at Toronto. 

The Hamilton young people’s society, 
the Unity Club, is again meeting under 
the supervision of John Booth. Several 
prominent Ontario speakers will address 
the club. 

An adults’ Bible class has been organ- 
jzed to meet Sunday mornings at the 
same hour as the church school. Many of 
the downstairs rooms of the church plant 
have been refinished and Dr. Hemmeon has 
been provided with a cozy, attractive 
study. Dr. Hemmeon, who was called last 
spring from Wolfeville, N.S., Canada, has 
won his way into the hearts of his con- 
gregation and an increase in the size of 
the Sunday attendance has been marked. 
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H. Barrett Learned 


Dr. H. Barrett Learned of Washington, 
D.C., historian, biographer and active Uni- 
tarian layman, was found dead in his 
apartment on the campus of Leland Stan- 
ford University in California, October 13. 
He had recently arrived to teach for a 
semester in the university where he had 
been acting professor of history since 1927. 
He was sixty-three years of age. 

Dr. Learned was one of the organizers 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. He had 
Served as an honorary vice-president since : 
1926. He had been a trustee and the chair- 
man of the trustees of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in Washington, also a member of 
the program committee of the Washington 
chapter of the League, and in manifold un- 
official ways had labored for his church 
and his chapter and the cause of liberal 
religion at large. 

The following resolution was recently 
voted by the League’s: Executive Commit- 
tee: 

WHEREAS, we have lost from life one 
of our distinguished and beloved officers, 
Dr. H. Barrett Learned, a devoted, earnest 
Unitarian, zealous in his work for the 
church and the community, and most loyal 
in his untiring efforts in behalf of the 
Laymen’s League, be it 

RESOLVED. That we spread upon our 
records our sense of loss and our apprecia- 
tion of his kindly influence and effective 
efforts; and that we express to his family 
our very real and deep sympathy. 

As an historian and educator, he had 
served as headmaster of a private school 
in Plymouth, Mass., teacher of history in 
the University School, Chicago, ill., head 
of the department of history in the 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
assistant professor in Harvard University, 
lecturer in the Harvard Summer School, 
instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, lecturer at Wesleyan 
University, lecturer and associate profes- 
sor of European history at Leland Stan- 
ford University, and acting professor at 
Stanford. 

He had served also as literary editor 
of The Hartford Courant, as a member of 
the District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion, and as delegate from Yale and Stan- 
ford to two International Congresses on 
History. He served in the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice 
during the World War. Among Dr. 
Learned’s many writings on historical and 
political subjects were two books, “The 
President’s Cabinet”, and “Some Aspects 
of the Cabinet Meeting’. 


Young People at Clifty Falls, Ind. 

A “Unitarian Young People’s Week-End 
Party” took place at Clifty Falls, Ind., 
October 17 and 18. Members of the societies 
in Indianapolis, Ind., Louisville, -Ky., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, attended. After dinner 
Saturday evening, a dance and a “song 
fest” were held, concluding with a candle- 
light service. Before breakfast Sunday the 
young people rode or hiked and after 
preakfast attended church. The final event 
of the week-end was a banquet Sunday 
afternoon. 


PEEASANTRIES 


“TIsn’t this an ideal place for a picnic?’ 


“Yes! Fifty million insects couldn’t be 
wrong.’—Hverybody’s Weekly. 
It is said that among the effects of 


James Russell Lowell was found a little 
tombstone with the inscription: 

Here lies the part of J. R. L. 

That hindered him from doing well. 


Patient: “Doctor, is there any danger 
of the operation proving fatal?’ Surgeon: 
“Really, my good man, considering that 
we are experimenting on you free of 
charge, your idle curiosity is hardly good 
form.”’—Tit-Bits. 


Headline in the serious Boston Herald 
(October 21) :— 
RICHARD DIX WEDS 
CALIFORNIA GIRL 


SYMPATHY MESSAGE 
SENT BY HOOVER 


Doorkeeper (in public building): “Say, 
come back. Dogs are not allowed in here, 
sir.’ Visitor: ‘“That’s not my dog.” Door- 
keeper: “Not your dog! Why, he’s follow- 
ing you.” Visitor: “Well, so are you.” 

—Pathfinder. 


A young lady who went to the book 
department of one of the biggest stores 
recently and asked for “Roads to the 
City of God’, by Basil Mathews, was 
immediately referred to the _ travel 
counter! 


“Your hotel was recommended to me 
by a friend, but I’m most dissatisfied 
with the food and accommodation.” 

“That’s nothing to do with me. Go and 
complain to your friend.’ 

—Passing Show. 


The other day a man, hitherto without 
a spot on his character, inquired with 
well-feigned innocence: “How can five 
persons divide five eggs so that each man 
will receive one, and still one remain in 
the dish?” After the company went all 
but distracted in the mazes of this proposi- 
tion, the fellow meanly said: “One takes 
the dish with the egg.” 

—Cleveland News. 


A man walked reluctantly into a hat 
store. “I just lost a bet’, he said, “and 
I want to get a soft hat.” The salesman, 
selecting a hat from the shelf behind him, 
handed it to the prospective purchaser 
with the remark, “This is the softest hat 
we have.’ The customer gazed at it 
speculatively. ‘““‘What I want”, he said 
reluctantly, ‘is something a little more 
tender. I’ve got to eat it.”’—Office Cat. 


A teacher was expounding the seventh 
and eighth of Romans to a class of 
colored Bible-women, deeply experienced 
as to their hearts, but very ignorant, as 
she supposed, in their heads. After she 
had been talking for a while, an old 
eolored woman interrupted her’ with, 
“Why, honey, ‘pears like you don’t under- 
stand them chapters. You talks as if we 
were to live in that miserable seventh 
chapter, and only pay little visits to the 
blessed eighth! Laws, honey’’, she ex- 
claimed, with a look of intense pity for 
my ignorance, “why, I lives in the 
eighth.’—Sunday School Times. 


E CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


W rite for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


NOVEMBER 12 1931 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning serv- 
ice on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers: Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9.30 
A.M., Church School at King’s Chapel House. 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean 
William W. Fenn, D.D. Week-day services, 
12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. 
Robinson; Tuesday and Wednesday, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, D.D., Emeritus, Yale Di- 
vinity School; Thursday and Friday, Rev. 
Robert Merrill Bartlett, First Congregational 
Church, Norwood, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9.30 
A4.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning sery- 
ice 11 a.m. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


GENTLEWOMAN, used to care of old people, 
capable housekeeper, wishes employment. North 
Shore preferred. Address C-173, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


FOR SALE—PULPIT GOWN. Made of extra 
heavy silk by master craftsmen. In perfect 
condition—worn only a few times. For further 


particulars, address X Y Z, CHRISTIAN R4EG- 
ISTER. 
WANTED—GUESTS. Come to New Orleans, 


La.! Perfect winter climate. City of unfailing in- 
terest and charm. Unitarian, with roomy house, 
admirably located, solicits guests. Reference: 
Rey. George Kent. Address Miss ADELE PLATT, 
1725 Napoleon Avenue. 


New England Home jor Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


——— 


